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THE KINDERCARTEN. 


PRIMARY METHODS. 


A complete and Methodical Presentation of the Use of Kinder- 
garten Material in the Work of the Primary School, unfolding 
a Systematic Course of Manual Training in connection with 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Drawing and other School Studies. 


By W. N. HAILMANN, A.M., 


Superintendent of Public Schools. La Porte, Indiana. 


I have carefully examined PRIMARY METHODs, by Supt. W. N. Hailmann, of La 
Porte, Ind., and am pleased to speak of it in the highest terms. The vital question 
in education to-day is, ‘‘ How to build in the primary grade on the kindergarten 
foundation?” No book, to my knowledge, so fully and ably deals with that problem 
as this new work by one of our leading educators. It should be studied by every 
teacher. ALEX. E. FRYE, 


Formerly Training Teacher in the Cook County (1U.) Normal. 


I am in receipt of a copy of Prof. Hailmann’s book on Primary and Kindergarten 
Work, and am very much pleased with it at first sight. There is certainly great need 
of such a work, especially now when so many cities are incorporating the system into 
the Public School course. 

Prof. Hailmann is one of the first authorities in educational matters, and the 


FIFTEEN-CENT READING BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. . 
The Riverside Literature Series. 


Fifty-five numbers, averaging over 80 pages to the number, 
already published. 


Single copies, 15 cents; 10 copies, 14 cents each; 100 copies, 13 cents each : 
by mail, postpaid. Good paper, clear, large type, superior manufacture, 











Unabridged, copyright selections from LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, HOLMES. 
LOWELL, EMERSON and other leading American Authors, with Introductions, Por- 
traits, Biographical sketches, Notes, etc., adapted for use in all classes in Grammar 
and High Schools. 


Latest No. 46. Old Testament Stories. 


In Scripture Language. 
Canaan. 





From the Dispersion at Babel to the Conquest of 





kindergarten in particular. 


I thank you very much for the copy and will recommend it to my teachers. 


C. E. MELENEY, 
Superintendent of Schools, Paterson, N. J. 


,*, A Specimen Copy of Hailmann’s Primary Methods will be sent, postpaid, 
to any address in the United States. on receipt of price, 60 cents. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


The Tower of Babel; Abraham, the Father of the Faithful; Joseph and his 
Brethren ; The Return from Egypt. 





Publishers, 





A descriptive circular, giving the Table of Contents of each number of the Series, 
will be sent to any address on applicatian, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0, 


4 Park Street, BOSTON. 
28 Lakeside Building, CHICAGO. 


Il East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 





OPEN SESAME. 


Edited by Mrs. B. W. BELLAMY and Mrs. M. W. Goop- 
win. Vol. I. Arranged for children from four to 
twelve years old. Square 8vo. [Illustrated. Cloth. 
229 pages. Introductory price, 75 cents. 

This book contains the finest pieces in our language 
appropriate for children. Every piece is believed to be 
worth committing to memory. The purpose of the book 
is to train the memory, to educate the literary taste, and 
to supply the student with the long needed standard 
collection of poetry and prose for recitation. Volumes 
Il and [1I, of successively higher giades, will follow 
s00n. 
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HEROIC BALLADS. 


With poems of war and patriotism. Edited in the Series 
of Classics for Children by D. H. MONTGOMERY. 327 
pages. Introductory prices, boards, 40 cents. Cloth, 
50 cents. 

It is believed that this will prove to be one of the 


Classics For Children. 


This series now includes over thirty volumes of the 
choicest literature, judiciously annotated for use in 
schools, illustrated when illustrations are desirable, 
printed in large type, attractively bound, and sold at low 
prices. Send for the List. 
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A TRACHER’S LIBRARY. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 





Normal School. 355 pp. 
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SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 


Price, $1.75. 


“STUD 'ES IN PEDAGOGY.” By Gen. THomas J. MorGAN, U. S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, late Principal of the R. I. State 
Full of Suggestions, Hints and Information, invaluable to all Teachers—old and young 


Special offer, 
riber to 


6 Hancock Ave., Boston 





“Entirely in accord with Modern Educational Thought.” 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND Mary, 
WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA, April 11, 1890. 


GENTLEMEN :—I have examined Harper’s Readers, and I have none but good words for them. 


I can see no flaw 


at all in the work of printer or binder, and like the appearance of the books more than any others [ have ever seen, 
One might grow enthusiastic over the tables of contents, their careful gradation being entirely in accord with modern 


educational thought. 


I cannot close without a special mention of the last number of the series, in which Paul H. Hayne, Sidney 
Lanier, and Lafcadio Hearn stand side by side with Washington Irving, Daniel Webster, and George Washington ; 
for I think the excellence of the selections, and the fact of their being American, alone would strongly recommend the 
book, even if the other admirable qualities were absent. 

To sum up, I have nothing but praise for the whole series. Very remnrcereny ' 

HUGH 8S. BIRD, Prof. of Pedagogics. 





Never in the history of school literature has a series of books attracted such universal attention as Harper’s New Readers. They have passed successfully the ordeal 
of criticism, they have stood the severest test of the school-room, they have, in short, been tried at the bar of Public Opinion, and the Verdict Rendered is short, 


clear and conclusive. It is simply this:—*‘ HARPER’S READERS are the best.’’ ach 
A Book of 276 pages of Testimony given in behalf of Harper’s Readers mailed free to any address on application. Address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, NEW YORK CITY. 
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“My Soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.”--JAs. RUSSELL LOWELL. 
Q U EE N & CO. Without Phos hites there is neither brain or prince it is necessary to human life. The more EIMER & AMEND, 
5 the brain and bodily organs are used, the ter the demand for Phosphites. A tired out brain, a 
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used up” body can be restored by a sufficiency of Phosphites. All Phosphates, and Acid Phos- 
phates are mert mm the human system, and are useful only for plant lite. A eaege ee and Phos- 
hites that are made from minerais in the laboratory, are not the best to build up a tired brain, or 
Ceohendiewn human system, the ro that recuperate are those which have passed through 
animal and vegetable life, such as the VrraLizeD PaospsiTEs, which for over 20 — have been 
extracted from the Brain of the Ux, and {rom the embryo of the wheat and oat. Physiciuns have 
accepted the fact that this BRAIN PRINCIPLE is the true restorer of human power. The only value 
in the “ Elixir” is the animal Pbosphite it contains. 
CrosBY’s VITALIZED PHOSPAHITES strengthens the intellect, restores lost functions, builds up 
worn out nerves, promotes digestion, and cures weaknesses and nervousness. 
It aids in the bodily, and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 


It has he)ped thousands of the world’s best brain workers and thinkers. 
CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHUSPHITES, 56 W. 25rn St., N.Y. Druggists, or Sent by Mail, $1. 
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A brain food. It increases the 
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acts as a general tonic. It rests 
the tired ‘brain and imparts 
thereto new life and energy. 
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AS gradually we are coming to understand the 
““ peal use of manual training, we are more earn- 
estly asking the question, how can we get it into 
our schools? A good many teachers just now are 
saying that the introduction of manual training 
exercises is not possible without a thorough and 
radical revolution in our order of studies. We 
admit that very radical changes are needed in our 
courses of study, but we do not believe that any- 
thing revolutionary is demanded. At present, let 
them remain as they are; the necessities of the 
future will show more clearly what we ought to do. 
As people gradually come to realize the real use of 
manual training, they will see that it is far better 
for the pupils to exercise themselves in accordance 
with the sense activities, than to learn the dead 
vocables of the past. When this feeling becomes 
somewhat general, then the parents will demand a 
change of the course of study. But until that time 
it is well to move slowly, for no reform can go 
faster than public sentiment demands, without 
creating revolution, and revolution is not what we 
want. It is the education of the people we need 
just now, and this is the work of our advanced 
‘eachers, viz., educating the people in reference to 
the real aim and object of school discipline. 





BePucatTION in Russia seems just now to be a 

disturbing element. Peter the Great estab- 
lished the classical schools of that empire in 1714. 
These attracted children of all classes, and gave 
them a preparation for life in every branch of 
human activity. When Alexander I. came into 
power, he arranged special methods for developing 
public instruction and instituted a ministerial de- 
partment to provide for the care of all kinds of 
schools, so that step by step education, beginning in 
the parish school, could be continued in the district 
school, then in the gymnasium, and finally com- 
pleted in the university. This at the close of his 
reign was modified on account of political considera- 
tions and practically the studies were replaced by 
the teaching of the dead languages. The result of 
all thris has been that many excellent scholars have 
been made, but no work has been found for them, 
after they were through their course of study. A 
very educated and so influential class of young men 
has been thrown upon the empire with no opportu- 
nity for the work of their hands or minds. Now for 
the past few years classical literature has been held 
to be dangerous, and just now the programs of the 
gymnasium are to be so changed that a larger por- 
tion of time will be given to the study of the na- 
tional language and the natural sciences. The 
papers have informed us concerning the recent up- 
rising in the University of St. Petersburg against 
the tyrannical usage to which the students have 
been bound, and the result is that the intellectual 
element of Siberia is to be enlarged by the presence 
of twenty-eight young students from the university 
of the capital of Russia. All of which shows that 
education is not the friend of tyranny and until the 
Russian government shall reform its manners, it 
cannot expect much from freedom of speech among 
its citizens. The spirit of liberty is spreading in all 
parts of tle world, and it is safe to say that the 
Czar of the Russias will soon go down before the 
rising tide of freedom to speak and act, as far as the 
God of nature gives us the ability to think and 
speak. Thinking is a dangerous thing in a despot- 
ism. Ignorance is the need of tyrants. The Czar of 
all the Russias knows this, and so is suppressing 
all kinds of productive education. 


— 
— 





"THE public schools of this country are secular 

schools; this is a necessity because we have no 
state religion. The first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion declares that congress shall not establish religion 
or prohibit its exercise. The people of this country see 
clearly that schools must not deal with religion as a 
study or exercise, and enforce an acquaintance with 
it as they can with language or arithmetic. 

Although this is practically settled, yet every 
little while some denomination will discuss the mat- 
ter as though it was not yet settled. The utterance 
of the Methodists was published last week. On this 
the Sun of this city comments in a most sensible 
way as follows: 

The state can give no other than a purely secular edu- 
cation. Ithas noright to give any other, for we have 
no state religion to teach. The public schools must be 
wholly secular, or we must give them up. 

That is the alternative, and Methodists, Baptists, 
Roman Catholics, and Episcopalians must look it 
squarely in the face. The schools must go, or they must 
remain secular, and become more so rather than less. 

If people’s convictions lead them to require that their 
children shall receive in the schools which they attend 
religious education along with the secular, they must 
send them to other than the public schools. If they do 
not think that they can give their children sufficient 
religious instruction at home, and in the Sunday-schools 
of their churches to save them from spiritual peril, they 
must keep them out of the free schools maintained by 
public taxation. They must send them to religious 
schools of their way of thinking, and support such 
schools themselves. 

In working for the introduction of religion into the 





public schools the Methodists are, therefore, working 
for their destruction. There can be no question about 
that. They speak of the Roman Catholics in their reso- 
lutions as ‘‘ enemies of the common schools ;” but they 
are precisely as much enemies of the schools themselves 
when they demand what cannot be granted without 
breaking up the whole system. The schools must be 
altogether secular or they will be torn to pieces, There 
is no other logical conclusion. 

As a matter of fact, are the schools unsatisfactory to 
the public at large because they are necessarily secular 
purely? They do not seem to beso. Everywhere they 
are crowded. The school accommodations in New York 
are insufficient to meet the demand upon then, and this 
demand grows with the growth of the population. The 
complaints are not of the absence of religious instruc- - 
tion, but that the secular education is not afforded to 
all, and is not what it should be. 

The public schools are maintained simply to protect 
the state against the evils of illiteracy. Its citizens 
should know how to read and write. They are for no 
religious purpose whatsoever. The churches, main- 
tained by voluntary contributions, must look after the 
matter of religion, each in its own way, and according 
to its own conscience and its own dogmas, 





‘HE great interest that has arisen in this country 

in the study of English literature is to be fol- 
lowed in Germany. The higher schools are to have 
a new course of study. Greek is to be laid aside; 
there is to be more science and a more careful study 
of German. The Armee-Verordnungs-Blatt gives 
the idea of what is to be done in the military 
schools: 


German is to be the center of the whole instruction. 
In every subject the pupil must be directed to make a 
free and easy use of his mother tongue. In the selection 
of readings, theses and other papers to be prepared by 
the pupils, along with the traditions of antiquity, due 
consideration is to be paid to the culture and intellectual 
achievements of modern nations, and special attention 
is to be given to German folk-lore, history, and litera- 
ture. German history, especially that of modern times, 
is to take a more prominent part than heretofore ; 
ancient and medizval history 1s to be taught in such a 
manner as to give an idea of the roots and the growth 
of our own culture. 





\ 7HETHER competitive examinations are neces- 

sary or not, is a question not settled by those 
who continue them, but who recognize the evils 
coming from their use. That cramming is a direct 
result, of their continuance is a fact. A teacher who 
prepares a class for such an examination must con- 
sciously or unconsciously cram. He cannot well 
help it. A sensitive teacher is often more anxious 
that his pupils should do themselves credit, than 
they themselves are. In order to reach a satis- 
factory end he makes a careful note of the weak 
points in each of his pupils, and endeavors to 
strengthen them. He usually knows the desires of 
the examiners, and so is in a good position to har- 
monize the work of both the examiner and the 
examined. This he effectually does, and secures 
satisfactory results to all concerned. Intense and 
concentrated work is promoted, and great pleasure 
comes from it, especially for those who come out 
ahead. But in the end is real education promoted / 
We doubt it. Spasmodic and foreing processes are 
always contrary to the course of nature. Nations 
have been forced into revolution, and the minds of 
the young hopelessly injured by such means. The 
more clearly we understand the science of educa- 
tion, the more able are we to judge of the real 
value of cramming methods. 





wy looking over the reports of several schools we 

note the. attendance of registered pupils varies 
from 35 per cent. to 74 per cent. What is the pro- 
per figure? In cities it is 55 to 74; in rural districts 
35 to 50, 
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MANLINESS IN EDUCATION. 


No one can visit a school without being deeply 

moved. Those who will represent the genius, the 
valor, the self-sacrifices of the next generation are 
there; the mighty powers that shall stir the world 
when we are gone, the orators, the poets, the 
writers, the heroes on land and water, the invent- 
ors, the heart’s feeling, aspirations, and hungerings 
beyond speech, are all there. One enters of neces- 
sity into sympathy with this generation, that is 
wholly unconscious of what is before it, and it is 
this very weakness that commands the teacher to 
live and act simply, bravely, heroically, and man- 
fully day by day and hour by hour. Let him teach 
ever so thoroughly and learnedly, yet lack manli- 
ness, and it were better a millstone were hung 
round his neck, and he were cast into the depths of 
the sea, as far as the doing of good to those young 
beings is concerned. 
* It needs manliness to resist the tendency to cram 
in knowledge when that does not meet at all the 
really pressing need of the children. It is truly 
pathetic enough to see a dumb person surrounded by 
those who can speak, but who cannot speak to him. 
And so the dumb inner heart of the child often 
cries aloud to have a single word spoken to it. In 
the presence of a comprehending heart there grows 
up a consciousness of the ideal being he might be, 
such as he was intended to be. Happy is the man 
who feels that every pupil, no matter how young he 
is, has heard the call to put aside evil habits and to 
live a brave, simple, truthful, manly life! But this 
can scarcely be expected unless the teacher is him- 
self the leader in all these things. To make the end 
of his work the cramming in of a daily, set amount 
of knowledge, and to rehearse that knowledge, is 
but a small part of what one human being can do 
for another. 

Let us look where we will in pagan or modern 
history, the enchanting thing in nursery rhyme in 
Robinson Crusoe, or Pilgrim’s Progress, is the 
appearance of manliness. And in the school-room 
this trait should ennoble all scholarship. In Marl- 
borough Coliege, England, the lines of Emerson are 
written high up: 


** So close is glory to our dust, 

So near is God to man— 

When duty whispers low, ‘Thou must,’ 
The youth replies, ‘I can.’” 


And facts everywhere breathe the same thoughts. 
It is in the air and sky above us; it is in the water 
and the rocks. Shall man not feel it, too? Shall he 
convey it to his young brother, and thus intensify 
it and pass it down the ages? 

It needs manliness to rise above the tendency to 
routine that eats into our school-rooms and leaves 
them like a honey-comb from which the honey has 
long since been extracted. To become heartless as 
to the results is the one stage of degradation; but it 
is not the first; not to be hourly and momentarily 
conscious of the supreme value to the soul of those 
aspirations 


‘* Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain light of all our day; 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing, 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence ; truth that woke 
Fresh flowers—to perish never,” 


is the beginning. If the teacher is content with the 
low things of life, his scholars will catch that spirit 
in their plastic state and will be molded to it. No 
man leads a true life who does not strive to reach 
each day something above and beyond; so it must 
be for scholars and teachers. Loyalty to ourselves 
is the highest act. To teach only the set work of 
the school-room would be dreary enough. Can one 
think of a more painful work than to point young 
beings on to glory and honor, and have no love for 
either ? 

Manliness is needed to follow an ideal. Heaven 
help those who have no ideal! Shall he read of the 
Golden Fleece and the Siege of Troy and be 
unstirred? No, there is a call within to come up 





higher ; if he pauses and listens to that call he hears 
it sound louder and clearer. If he tries to-day to 
meet it, he will feel more joyful and able to, to-mor- 
row. He will find that he must cut a straight path 
for his feet, he must let the clear light of day shine 
on every act. He will then try to make the path 
for the young feet easy and pleasant to walk in. 
The teacher, of all persons, should act from the 
noblest motives. To say that these will produce the 
richest results in the school-room is true, and so far 
they will recommend themselves to the teacher, as 
an elaborate machine is to be chosen above hand- 
labor. But it is not on this ground that manliness 
is urged, for whoever would adopt it for such ends, 
cannot adopt it all. No, manliness cannot be em- 
ployed by time-servers, hypocrites, those who nurse 
the pride of the eye, to whom the present is all. 
Down at the bottom of all must be a profound sin- 
cerity. Whether it pays or loses, loyalty to the 
highest! Perish good clothes, fine houses, applause, 
even high scholarship, but not the growth in the 
minds of men of humility, magnanimity, courage, 
and all noble qualities. ‘ 

Every one must see that his work is based on edu- 
cative principles; that he does not become a repeater 
of the dead facts of the world. He must constantly 
refresh himself with studying the works of the mas- 
ters. Has he in his hands day by day the volumes 
of the great teachers? Does he note the strain of 
manliness that rings through them all? They are 
forever dealing with the low by means of the high. 
We cannot but be conscious of the effort of the 
great teachers to minister to the spiritual natures of 
the pupils, not as theologians, but asmen. And so, 
he who would really teach must ever labor, and 
thus will he build better than he knows. 





Now that the Blair bill has been killed, the South, 
that took so little interest in it, and in many 
cases opposed it under the charge of its promoting 
mendicancy, is beginning to look at the matter 
more soberly. The Times, of Chattanooga (Tenn.), 
says: 

‘** One of the rankest impertinences evoked ®y the dis- 
cussion of the Blair bill is the calling of that measure 
something ‘to promote mendicancy.’ We pointed out 
the falsity and silliness of this charge some years ago, 
when the bill was young. If those who, in the event of 
its passage, are aided to educate their children through 
its provision, thereby make mendicants of themselves, 
then are all schools supported by the common treasury, 
pauper schools, and thuse who use them beggars, men- 
dicants, objects of charity. There is no escape from 
this logic. The Blair bill proposes to do nothing but 
what our state laws do in the business of public educa. 
tion. . The mark of ‘ mendicancy,’ as applied by 
the unreasoning and untruthful opponents of the Blain 
bill, is also upon the state schools. Those who use this 
argument, to be consistent, ought to array themselves 
against the whole system of primary education, as prac- 
ticed in this country, in every state, county, city, town, 
and village.” 


Senator Lamar has been a firm friend of the bill. 
He says: 


‘*T think the measure is fraught with almost unspeak- 
able benefit to the entire population of the South, white 
and black. It will excite a new interest among the peo- 
ple ; it will stimulate both state and local communities 
to more energetic exertions and greater sacrifices, 


- | because it will encourage them in their hope of grap- 


pling and struggling with a task before whose vast pro- 
portions they have stood appalled in the consciousness 
of the inadequacy of their own resources to meet it.” 


ie 
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Dr. Frircu, who visited us last year, has recently 
given to the British public an official report of 
his observations. We could not expect him to see 
in our schools many excellencies, compared with 
those found inhiscountry. For example, he thinks 
that the royal inspector of schools does better work 
than the American superintendent. It is his opin- 
ion that our teachers are more hampered and re- 
stricted than the English. The Journal of Educa- 
tion thinks this is ‘‘odd” and seems inclined to 
poke fun at his opinion. 


THERE was a time, and that not so long since, when 
numbers held powerful sway in the schools; they were 
used as a measure of mental advancement. The first 
question propounded to a boy when he entered school 
was, ‘‘ How far have you ciphered?” and he was classed 
accordingly. The reason given for this arbitrary pro- 
ceeding, was that all having equal mathematical attain- 
ments would be together, and as for the rest, why, they 
must take care of themselves. 

A gentleman tells us of the experience his son, age 
fourteen, had when he applied at a public school. This 
lad had twice been to Europe, the last time conducting 
his mother and sister, paying bills, etc., spoke French 
and German with fluency, was an extensive reader of 
literature, and in favor ina company of gentlemen be- 
cause of his general intelligence; yet because he could 
not cipher out certain problems was put into the pri- 
mary school ! 

There 1s a passing away of these ideas to some extent. 
The difficulty the teacher has to meet is to find a com- 
mon ground. This shows there is a need of professional 
knowledge not measured by tke ordinary questions. 
Pupils should be put together who have equal develop- 
ment. 


THE ‘‘ New Code” just adopted for the schools of Eng- 
land recognizes “‘ manual instruttion.” If children go 
outside the school walls to attend lessons in manual in- 
struction, they are to be reckoned as attending school. 
The department says: ‘‘ The difficulty which has hitherto 
prevented the recognition of manual training, as part of 
the ordinary course of instruction in a public elementary 
school, has been removed. In some foreign schools 
manual! exercises in continuation of the employments of 
the kindergarten are graduated in difficulty, are carried 
onward through all the classes of the school, and are 
found to be not without a reflex influence on all the 
ordinary school studies. Such exercises sometimes con- 
sist of modeling, the cutting, fixing, and inventing of 
paper patterns, the forming of geometrical solidsin card- 
board, and the use of tools and instruments. Although 
no special grant is made by this department for such in 
struction, you will watch with care the working of any 
experiment which is made in this direction, and will re- 
port upon it.” 

In close connection with this change has been an in- 
creased interest in drawing in the English ‘ Board 
Schools” (we cannot say ‘‘ Public schools,” for that, over 
there, means what we call private schools—such as Eton, 
Harrow, etc.) At an exhibition of drawing given to 
encourage the teaching of drawing, as a means of edu- 
cation, Mr. Holman Hunt said: ‘“ Drawing brings 
into active use certain faculties and powers of the 
mind which can be reached to an equal extent in no 
other way ; it isa universal language. The collection of 
works on view amply illustrates the success. Mr. Mun- 
della referred to the French system of teaching drawing 
to boys and girls from the earliest age, while in England 
it was only taught to advanced pupils. He thought draw- 
ing and writing should go hand in hand all through the 
course. 


THE more educational experience we gain, the better 
are we able to see right ways. For example, we are 
learning that our great annual associations ought to 
have permanent homes. The Southern Teacher, of 
Tennessee, favors a permanent place for the Tennessee 
State Association. The New York State Association 
will hereafter meet at Saratoga, and now it would be 
well for the National Association to bring its wander- 
ings to an end. We hope its managers will ec nsider 
this subject most carefully at St. Paul; for nothing, in 
our opinion, would promote the efficiency and popular- 
ity of this organization more than locating it in some 
convenient spot. 


WHILE absorbing the ideas of others from books and 
educational journals, the young teacher, especially, 
should guard against losing his individuality. He 
should read thoughtfully, retaining what seems valua- 
ble, and arranging it under principles. In the applica- 
tion of principles it must be remembered that the pupil 
is a human being, and acts in accordance with the laws 
of his being; therefore study the laws of the human 
being as well as the book. Practice will vary according 
to circumstances ; and the teacher’s success, like any 
one’s success, will be in proportion to the judgment 
employed. To cram with so-called practical methods 
from books, and then “let them off” indiscriminately 
upon the heads of the children in the first days of school, 





will sooner or later bring one into contempt. 
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AN INSTANCE OF STUBBORNNESS. 











A few weeks ago a pupil was brought before a princi- 
pal, accused by the assistant teacher of being ungovern- 
ably wilful. She had told him to do some simple thing 
and he had flatly refused. There seemed to be no rea- 
son in his wilfulness ; he was wilful, nothing more. As 
he came before the principal his appearance indicated a 
set determinatiun not to move under any circumstances 
from his position. Theprincipal left the boy in the room 
alone, for a few miputes, and conversed with the teach- 
er aside; he found that he was not usually a bad boy, 
but once in a while had “fits” of stubbornness. She 
could not tell when they would occur, nor could she tell 
how to overcome them when they did occur; neither 
reason nor sympathy seemed to have any effect upon 
him during these times. He was simply mulish and 
acted very much like a balky horse; simply made up 
his mind that he would not obey, and it seemed as though 
he would submit to almost any painful operation ratber 
than yield his point. 

The principal was puzzled ; he had met a few such in- 
stances, but not many, and he concluded that it was best 
for him to carefully think over what to do rather than 
to act hastily. He told the teacher to let the pupil sit in 
the room during the day, and, as long as he created no 
disturbance, to say nothing to him—not ask him to 
recite, not disturb him in any way, but simply let bim 
have his own way without remark. Thus he was let 
alone during the entire day and, although not a good 
boy, behaved himself tolerably well; but he did not 
recite. The next morning the principal suggested that 
the teacher should ask him to do what he had refused to 
do the previous day. She did so, but met with a flat 
refusal. The pupil was more insolent than before. 

The principal suggested to the teacher to let the boy 
sit in his room during that day. He remained there, his 
book before him, doing about as he liked, and behaving 
himself very well. The next morning, after the princi- 
pal asked him if he would do what the teacher asked 
him to do on the former day, he refused, more deter- 
minedly than ever before and declared he never would 
do it, even though he had to be killed in the attempt to 
make him. The principal told him to be seated and he 
took his place, as on the former day, with some bocks 
before him. In the meantime, the principal wrote a 
note requesting the boy’s father to call at the schvol at 
the close of the afternoon session. He didso, and the 
whole case was placed before him. The impulse of the 
father was to go home directly and give the boy a sound 
thrashing. But the principal] told him that was not the 
best course to take, that it was a matter of disease with 
him, and that the whipping probably would only make 
him worse than ever. The father did as the teacher re- 
quested. He said nothing to the boy about his course at 
school, treating him kindly. At home he behaved in all 
respects the same as ever; but the moment he entered 
the school-room his old stubbornness returned. 

After the opening of the school the principal took the 
boy aside and had a few pleasant words with him, tell- 
ing him that he had concluded to remove him from the 
grade he was in and take him under his special care, 
and asked him in a kind tone, ‘‘ What would you like to 
do? Go back into the room, think it over, and tell me.” 
The boy went back, and during the forenoon came to 
the principal and told him that he would like to go back 
into his arithmetic class; that he liked arithmetic and 
was willing to do whatever the teacher asked him. 
‘* But,” said the principal, ‘‘do you think it would be 
pleasant for you to recite to Miss 8.?” ‘‘I don’t think it 
would in geography,” he said (this was the class in 
which the difficulty had occurred), ‘‘ but I like her in 
arithmetic.” ‘‘ But did she do anything to you in the 
geography class that was wrong?” *‘1 don’t know as 
she did,” in a surly tone, ‘‘ but I won’t do what she told 
me to do, and that is the end of it.” 

This was a desperate case. But the next day the pupil 
came with a different spirit. What changed his tone, 
noone knows. With tears in his eyes he told the princi- 
pal that he would do anything that either he, or MissS., 
or his father, or any one who had the right to direct 
him, would ask him to do. He had been a bad boy, and 
was sorry for it; he would be a good boy hereafter. He 
had made up his mind that never, in his whole life, 
would he be guilty of such outrageous conduct as that 
he had been guilty of during the last three or four days. 
What changed his :nind in this instance, how he came to 
make this determination, we have never been able to 

determine, but he did make it and stuck to it, and dur- 
ing the rest of his school life there was not a better boy 
in the school-room, and now in business he is univers- 
ally esteemed as a considerate, kind, yet determined, 
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man. He prospers in whatever he undertakes, and yet 
has never been accused of wilfulness in his relations 
with his fellow men. 





THE NEED OF EXPERIENCE. 





The teacher would do well to keep constantly in mind 
that childhood is the time for employing the senses to 
gain materials upon which the mind may work. Child- 
ren store up experiences in looking at and comparing 
objects ; thus, they lay a foundation for future progress. 
Under a proper system pupils would become famuliar in 
arithmetic, for instance, with such common measures as 
the foot, the yard, the rod, the gallon, the quart, the 
pound, and others, before leaving the primary room. 
Very often grammar grade boys and girls encounter 
problems that are quite incomprehensible. If they had 
had the proper sense-experience, it would not have ap- 
peared so. Just here is where manual training will be 
found useful; in fact, it is indispensable in order to 
secure the best results. 

In order to form permanent concepts, the objects 
should be presented to the mind again and again. This 
work should be begun in the primary grade. There are 
numberless devices that may be used to give an idea of 
the weights and measures, which will suggest them- 
selves to the teacher. For instance, let them guess the 
width of the desk, the blackboard, the window ; then 
measure these objects. It will not be long before they 
will be able to tell the dimensions of different things 
with comparative accuracy. In the same manner have 
different things weighed, and liquids measured. If a 
child is started on the right line in the school his expe- 
riences there will be supplemented by those of the play- 
ground and home. 





HARMONIOUS DEVELOPMENT. 


By FREDERICA BEARD, Oak Park, Ll. 

In these days of gradual revolution from old methods of 
education to new ones, the term ‘‘ harmonious develop- 
ment” is in danger of becoming trite. Often, we do not 
stop to realize its significance as we read or speak it. 
‘** The letter killeth, the spirit giveth life.” Let us throw 
away the expression, and analyze its parts, until we can 
adjust it to all the relations of life, without application 
to one in particular. 

Some people seem to interpret the word to mean equal 
development. Harmony is the adapting of one part to 
another, not of necessity the equalizing of the parts. In 
other words, it is having all parts proportionated to each 
other, uniting to form one whole. 

Proportion or balance is the key-note of all perfection 
throughout life, and wherever it is lacking, there is dis- 
tortion. 

This is most evident in the physical frame ; the propor- 
tion of one part to the other creates the perfect form, 
and whenever there is undue development in one par- 
ticular, deformity is seen. 

So, also, the excess of one sense or passion in the 
physical nature, and its increase from lack of control, 
results in evil. This is as true in our mental and moral 
natures. The extreme exercise of one faculty, or the 
special development of one phase of goodness, while 
strengthening itself, weakens others, by leaving them 
dormant, until we see one-sided men and women in 
thought and action. 

Still more clear is this fact, when we consider the 
three sides of human rature in relation, each to one 
another. Instances come to mind of people all around 
us, where in one case, a strong mental development 
predominates; in another, the moral is most clearly 
marked ; in a third, the physical overpowers all else. 
Tae extreme of this is seen in such men as Goethe, Rous- 
seau, and Byron, whose low morality we deplore the 
more because of their great mental power. Or again, 
in sucha class of men as monks whose fanaticism in the 
spiritual life oftentimes makes them unreasonable, and 
mere specters, physically, of their former selves. Among 
athletes and prize-fighters we find physiques to which 
we wish a noble character and able-mind might be 
added. So, too, we hear of geniuses who die early, and 
children ‘too good to live,” because there has been 
abnormal growth on the one side, and too little growth 
on the other. The theme of temperance has a wider, 
deeper, application than that relating to physical appe- 
tites, great as that is. 

A being in whom the moral, mental, and physical 





natures were harmonized, would be a perfect being. 


Evil prevents completeness in the individual, and it is 
only as one person adapts himself to some other, and on 
race supplies the deficiencies of another, that there is 
an approach to a perfect whole. 

But “‘ Be ye perfect” is the ideal toward which we 
are to aim, and the nearer individuals reach this 
harmony of development, the less friction will there be 
in life. 

I copy the following from an article in The Philadel- 
phia Ledger : ** A deeper insight into social needs will 
show that no want is so great as that of well-balanced 
individuals ; men and women whose body and mind 
have been harmoniously exercised ; in whom no faculty 
has been stunted, or left to wither, and no part urged 
to the point of exhaustion.” 

If we are to have such men and women, we must 
start at the very foundation. It is this that the kinder- 
garten aims at ; the natural development of three-in-one, 
and one-in-three. It is a‘place where the individual 
becomes a unit, by learning self-respect and indepen- 
dence, and at the same time realizing he is one of a 
larger whole, by the necessary consideration of those 
around him. 

At the kindergarten age (three to six years) the 
physical, in accordance with nature, must have the 
largest place. The mind is awakened, through the 
senses, until it gradually unfolds; while the concrete 
prepares the way for the abstract. 

If the kindergarten principle is carried on, as brain 
and body grow, the mental development is given more 
attention, while the others are still considered, never 
disconnectedly (which seems the case in many manual 
schools), but rather as a means, through which the mind 
may grow. 

In emphasizing the value of harmony in development, 
we must consider its importance in each side of the 
human nature, separately. 

Time may be given to physical, mental, and moral 
training, yet the methods used be so imperfect and so 
narrow that the result will be far from the ideal. 

The older system of gymnastics, such as dumb-bells, 
Indian-clubs, etc., give physical strength, and to that 
extent are good ; but it is said thai, by the use of these, 
only a certain number of muscles are exercised ; thus 
an awkward disproportion is often an accompanying 
result. The Delsarte system—lately so much in vogue 
seeks to remedy this evil. Exercises through a succes- 
sion of motions in harmony with each other, give free- 
dom to all the muscles, and grace of movement com- 
bined with strength. To cultivate the power of express- 
ing emotion through the body, is its special aim ; and 
so an all-sided physical culture is gained. 

For an even mental development, the child must be 
led to think clearly, to form his own conclusions, to 
judge for himself from personal contact and experience. 
Head and hand must work together ; through what the 
hand handles, and the eye sees, the mind will per- 
ceive. 

There are people who argue that the training of one 
set of muscles, or one set of faculties, results in more 
perfect work in a particular direction, and so advocate 
one-sided training. But we must make the man, before 
we make the worker. Special training will be more 
successful on a well prepared ground. 

Morally, the child needs to be educated, not to shun 
any particular evil, or follow any special good, but to 
love all that is good, to hate all that is evil. He needs 
to be trained to a s«lf-control, which shall be strong to 
resist,—not one particular wrong, but wrong in all 
forms: to desire to do the right, for the right’s sake. 
As he studies nature, he realizes that all is governed by 
law, and that he himself is a part of that “‘ all.” 

Froebel, in his kindergarten principles, brings the 
child into harmony with nature, that he may be brought 
into oneness with God; may, through the visible, learn of 
the invisible, and feel for himself that there is one who 
is Father of all. 

Some of the special methods of to-day that aim at 
such a development as we have been considering, are in 
danger of missing their aim, by an excess in newer 
phases of education. For example, Delsarte culture 
should not be the mainspring in the kindergarten ; it is 
simply a side-wheel. Manual training will fail of its 
highest end, if we make artisans, rather than artists, 
The harmonizing of the new, with the old, will bring us 
nearer the perfect balance. 





-+- 


‘* THE great end to be attained in all moral teaching is 
to lead the child to act from principle, to doa thing be- 
cause it is right, and avoid doing or saying anything be- 





cause it is wrong.” 
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THAT BOY. 





The following discussion by Prof. Nelson Sizer, the 
eminent practical phrenologist and philanthropist, so 
well states the position of the teacher, that we print it, 
and ask the teachers to read it as a soliloquy ; 

“I take an interest in that boy. I want him to be happy. 
I want him to amount to something in life. I would like 
to help him into a position where he could do more for 
himself than [ have been able to do for myself. 

‘* If I get him started in a store will he be able to hold 
his own with shrewd business men and make a financial 
success of his efforts? Would a trade be what he would 
succeed at best? ‘Will he, while working with tools, be 
contented and happy ? 

‘‘If I prepare him for one of the professions will he 
exhibit but ordinary ability, or will he have the mental 
caliber and physical stamina to climb to the top of the 
ladder and stay where the world will admire and appre- 
ciate him? Has he the necessary memory to recall law 
cases if I educate him for the bar? Will he like to battle 
with words, cross-question, criticise, and fight for his 
side ? 

‘* Has he a prayer loving, devotional tendency? Will 
he be fond of reasoning on religious, metaphysical, and 
moral topics? Has he sufficient language to make him 
fluent, friendship to make him generally beloved, if he 
should become a minister? Would he make an editor? 
Would he make a good school-teacher and work his 
way up to a professorship in a leading college? Would 
he make a doctor? 

‘Could he wake up at any hour of the night and go 
into a sick room carrying hope and an abundance of ani- 
mal spirits and animation as well as medicine? Would 
he have the skill to perform surgical operations? Would 
he have the courage to do them with a steady hand? Or 
would a trade be better? Well, what trade? 

‘* Would he be able to work with his eye and trust it 
to make measurements, or would he want to put the 
square on and measure as the carpenter and builder 
have to? Would he make a successful compositor, and 
eventually own a printing office of his own? Would he 
make a good manufacturer of boots and shoes, of woolen 
goods, of iron-ware or wooden-ware? 

‘“*What trade would he best succeed at? What are 
his natural qualifications and what do these several 
trades require? Would he make a book-keeper? Are 
there not too many book-keepers already? If he goes 
into merchandising it is presumed he wants to make 
money. Does this boy like to drive burgain:? Has he 
love of details? Has he order to put and keep things in 
place? 

‘* Will he know a good thing when he sees it and be 
the first to reap the harvest from putting it promptly on 
the market? 

‘*When I was a boy, suppose some one had favored 
me with a concise statement of my capabilities at the 
age of fifteen, it would have been of incalculable service 
to me.” 

Now having soliloquized thus, the teacher will cer- 
tainly ask if the teaching in hi; school-room has any 
relation to the future of that boy. Has it? 


+ 





COLONEL PARKER once said: ‘‘ There is a great outcry 
against our schools and colleges, caused by the suspicion 
that they educate children to be above manual labor. 
This suspicion is founded upon fact, Iam sorry to say ; 
but the statement of the fact is not correct. Children 
are educated below manual labor. The vague, meaning- 
less things they learn, are not adapted to real work ; no 
effectual habits of labor are formed by rote-learning. 
The student’s desire is too often, when he leaves school 
or college, to get a living by means of empty words, 
The world has little or no use for such rubbish. That 
man should gain his bread by the sweat of his brow, is a 
curse changed to the highest, blessing. The clergyman, 
the lawyer, the physician, the teacher, need, the benefit 
of an early training in manual labor, quite as much as 
the man who is to labor with his hands all’ his life. 
Manual labor is the foundation of clear thinking, sound 
imagination, and good health.” 


THERE should be no real difference between the meth- 
ods of our common schools, and the methods of train- 
ing in manual labor schools, A great mistake has been 
made in separating them. All school work should be 
real work. We learn to doby doing. ‘Satan finds 
some mischief still, for idle hands to do.” The direct 
influence of real work is, to absorb the attention in the 
things to be done; leaving no room in the conscious- 
ness for idleness, and its consequent vices. Out of real 
work, the child develops a motive, that directs his life 
vor Doing work thoroughly, has a great moral 
nihucnree, 
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DRAWING SIMPLIFIED. 





By D. R. AUGSBURG. 
PART I.—INTRODUCTION. 


In the ubeand cylinder are embodied all the essential 
qualities of form necessary to understand the science of 
drawing. If the principles that govern the drawing of 
the cube and cylinder are thoroughly understood there 
is no reason why any of the common forms in nature 
and art may not be drawn. 

In general, objects that are constructed by man have 
straight lines and square corners, and are made up of 
squares and rectangles. Objects in nature, on the con- 
trary, are round, and are made up of curves and circles. 
The cube is the basis of the first class of objects and the 
cylinder is the basis of the second. By mastering the 
cube, the key to square and rectangular forms is given; 
and by mastering the cylinder, the key to circular or 
rounded forms is given. 
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It is not necessary to learn how to draw each object 
separately, but simply to learn how to draw, and then 
the general principles of the art may be applied to any 
and all objects, just as the fundamental rules of arith- 
metic may be used to work any kind of problem. 

All can learn how to draw. The general belief that 
drawing is a special gift, and cannot be acquired by” 
those not specially endowed, is nonsense. There is no 
more mystery about this branch than there is about 
aiithmetic. In a grammar class there will be found no 
greater number of natural grammarians than in the 
drawing class, natural draughtsmen. Students have as 
much talent for drawing as they have for many other 
branches in which they become proficient. 

The same amount of time, energy, and perseverance 
spent in this department will give as good results as in 
any other department. The time will come when the 
average boy or girl will be able to draw just as well as 
he or she can now read or write. 


THE CUBE. 


A most difficult problem to the beginning student of 
drawing is to"represent distance away on a flat sur- 
face ; to see apparent thickness, where there is no real 
thickness ; to contract the three dimensions, length, 
breadth, and thickness, into the two dimensions, length 
and breadth. It is the object of this part to overcome 
this difficulty and to prepare the student both to see 
and to represent distance away, or thickness on a flat 
surface, 

General Directions. 


Only three kinds of lines are used in drawing the 
problems represented in this part : they are the vertical, 
the horizontal, and the receding. The vertical lines are 
drawn parallel with the sides of the paper on which 
the drawing is made, the horizontal lines are drawn 
parallel with the top and bottom of the paper, and the 
receding lines, which are the lines that represent dis- 
tance away or thickness, are all drawn to the point 
where the dotted lines meet. This point is called the 
center of vision, and marks the point in the picture 
directly opposite the eye of the person drawing. The 
center of vision may be placed anywhere in the paper, 
but the best place is near the center. - 

All proportions and distances are to be measured by 
the unaided eye. A good plan is to draw each problem 
on. paper, ‘off hand” then accurately with a ruler, 
afterwards reproducing on the blackboard. Do not 
copy, but study, and apply the principle. Each problem 
may ‘be varied indefinitely by changing the center of 
vision, 
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Special Directions. 

Problem 1.—Around a center of vision draw six 
boas. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Place the center of vision at the right of the boxes, 
and draw them. 

2. Place the center of vision directly over the boxes. 

3. Place the center of vision under the boxes. 

4, Place the center of vision below and at the left of 
the boxes. 

5. Place a row of four boxes on the right and another 
on the left of the same center of vision. 

Problem If.—Draw a box with the center of vision 
within the outline of the box. 

In this box, only the nearer end can be seen. The box 
is represented as being transparent, showing where the 
center of vision and remaining edges are, by means of 
the dotted lines. 
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Problem III.—Draw three cubes in a row extending 
toward the center of vision. 

Notice that the nearer the cubes are tothe center of 
vision, the smaller they become. 

Draw the square abcd. From ab and d draw reced- 
ing lines to the center of vision, which may be placed 
anywhere. Choose the points, f, g, h, and i, and from 
each draw a vertical and a horizontal line. The remainder 
will be easily seen. 

Problem IV.—To each face of a small cube add another 
of the same size. 

The small cube is shown by the heavy dotted lines. 


—, 














Problem V.—From each corner of a large cube cut a 
small cube, 

Draw the large cube first and cut the small cubes 
from it in the order indicated by the numbers. The 
dotted lines indicate the original shape of the cube. 

Problem VI.—From each edge of a large eube cut a 
small cube. 

Draw the large cube, and cut the small cubes out in 
the order given. 

Problem VIl.—Combine Problems V. and VI. in one 
problem. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Place problem IV. below and at the left of the eye. 

2. Place problem V. below and at the left of the eye. 

8. Place problem VI. above and at the right of the eye. 

Problem VIII.—Draw three crosses: No, 1 with the 
arms extending toward the center of vision ; No. 2 with 
the arms horizontal ; and No, 8, a double cross, with arm 
both horizontal and extended toward the center of 
vision 





The light horizontal line running through the center 
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of vision is the horizon line, and marks where the 
sky and earth seem to meet. This line also marks the 
limit of the eye. 1t is an imaginary line, and moves up 











and down with the eye. 
same idea pictorially. 
EXAMPLES. 


Problem IX. expresses the 


1. Draw cross 1 with the arms below the center of 
vision. 

2. Draw cross 1 with the arms below and at the left 
of the center of vision. 

3. Draw cross 2 with the arms on a level with the cen- 
ter of vision. 

4. Draw cross 2 with arms below and at the right of 
the center of vision. 

The center gf vision, to which the dotted lines con- 
verge, marks not only the point opposite the eye, but 
the level of the eye as well. 

Box 1, then, is below the level of the eye and shows 
only the top and nearer end of the box. Boxes 2 and 5 
are at the right and left of the eye, and show one side 
and the nearer end. Box 4 is above the eye, and shows 
the nearer end and bottom. Box 6 is below, and at the 
left of the eye, and shows the nearer end, top, and one 
side of the box. Box 4 has the nearer end removed, 
showing the inside of the box and all the lines. Take a 
real box and hold it before the eye in each of these 
positions and the principle will at once be apparent. 

Commence drawing, by drawing in each case, the 
nearer end, asa, b, c, d, boxes 1 and 6. From the 
corners that are exposed to the center of vision draw 
receding lines to that point. Choose the point e, the 
width of the box, and from it draw the remaining lines 
of the box. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Remove the nearer end from box 6, the same as 
represented by box 4. 2, Remove the nearer end of 
box 2. 3. Remove the nearer end of box 3. 4. Remove 
the top of box 6. 5. Remove the side of box 6. 6. Re- 
move the top of box 1, and fill it with oranges. 7. Re- 
move the end of box 5. 8. Remove the bottom of box 4. 





LESSONS IN MORAL TRAINING. 


By Emma L. BALLou, Jersey City, N. J. 
SELF-DEVELOPMENT. 

Teucher.—I once knew an old man. He was not so 
very old, either, but he looked old. Oh, so eld! He 
was thin, and worn, and bent. His clothes, too, looked 
old ; almost as old as he did himself. 

His face was not pleasant to look at. It was weak 
and bad. If one of you had to meet him, you would 
have felt like crossing the street to get away from him, 

Yet, years before, this man had been a bright, happy 
boy, with prospects of a good future before him. Now 
he is called “‘ Old Bill ” Curtis ; then he was called Little 
Willie Curtis. 

When Willie was a boy he was not a bad boy. 
had a pleasant disposition and agreeable manners. 
was liked by all who knew him. 

But he didn’t care much about how he grew up. He 
thought it didn’t make any difference what he did. He 
neglected his body, because it was tiresome to exercise, 
and troublesome to bathe, and disagreeable to hold him- 
self straight. He neglected his brain because he didn’t 
see any use in studying, except when he had to; and 


He 
He 





he neglected his soul also. He did not try to do 
right, when it was hard todoso. His pleasant disposi- 
tion made it easy for him to keep out of trouble, when 
he was a small boy, but he did not resist temptation 
when it came to him. He did what he felt like doing, 
whether it was right or wrong. Every wrong thing 
that he did made it easier to do another. He did not 
try to make the most of himself, but drifted along in 


the wrong way, till he seemed no longer capable of | 
doing right. His soul, like his body and his mind, was | 


a wreck. 

In the same town where “ Old Bill” lived, was another 
man who was as different from ‘‘Old Bill” as it was 
possible for a man to be. Mr. Charles Grant, for that 


was his name, was about the same age as “‘ Old Bill,” | 


but he looked years younger. His form was erect, his 
step firm, his face kind and intelligent. Yet when they 
were boys, he and Willie Curtis were friends. They 
lived near each other, and attended the same school, 


and at that time Charlie had no better prospects of suc- | 


cess in life than Willie had. His body was no stronger, 
bis mind no brighter. But Charlie tried to make the 
most of himself in every way. He ate proper food, 
went to bed early, sat and stood erect, and in many 
other ways tried to develop a strong body. He took 
plenty of exercise, for he was fond of both work and 
play, and entered into both with hearty good will. 

Which kind of men do you want to make? Do you 
want to grow up to be like ‘‘ Old Bill” Curtis, or like 
Charles Grant? 

Fred.—Like Charles Grant. 

Teacher.—Do you think that all of you can grow to be 
such men as Charles Grant was, if you choose ? 

Harry.—I think we could if we tried hard enough. 

Teacher.—I told you that Charles Grant was a strong 


man. Can you all grow up to be strong men and 
women? 

Neilie.—Some people are sick. I suppose they can’t 
help that. 


Teacher.—People very often do keep from getting sick 
by taking care of themselves. You can doa great deal 
toward making yourselves strong and well. Tell me 
some things you might do. 

Jennie.—We can eat good food. 

Harry.—We ought to keep out of bad air. 

Nellie.—I suppose we might go to bed early and get 
plenty of sleep. 

Teacher.—Yes, you ought to sleep at least eight hours 
every night, and the younger ones should sleep ten 
hours. What else can you do? 

Nellie.—We can keep our bodies clean, 

Fred.—We can take lots of exercise. 

Teacher.—Now tell me if it is your duty to take care 
of your bodies. Is it wrong to do things that will injure 
your health ? 

Harry.—I don’t think it is. 
ourselves. 

Teacher.—I don’t agree with you, Harry ; God gave 
you your bodies, and it is your duty to take goud care 
of them. You do wrong whenever you do anything 
that is in danger of injuring them. 

I said that Charles Grant was an intelligent man. 
Can you all be like him in that? 

John.—I don't think we can, for some of us will have 
to leave school and go to work. 

Teacher.—You won't all have the same chance of 
getting an education, but you can all make the very 
most of the chances you do have, and even after you 
leave school and begin work, you can read useful books, 
and learn a great deal beside what you can learn from 
books. Is it your duty to do the best that you can for 
your brains ? 

John,.—I think it is. 

Teacher.—It is your duty, too, to make yourselves just 
as good men and women as you can. How can you do 
that ? 

Nellie.—By trying to do right, now. 

Teacher.—Yes, but you must try hard, and try every 
day. You must not be satisfied with simply doing what 
your parents and teachers require you to do; you must 
try to do mght when they know nothing about it. 

I think it is your duty to begin now to make the very 
most of yourselves that you can. Try your very best to 
develop strong bodies, strong, active brains, and good 
characters. Make the most of yourselves. You owe it 
to God who made you and placed you in this world, 
who loves you, and wants you to be good. You ewe it 
to the world, for the stronger and better you are, the 
more good you can do. You owe it to yourselves. 
Every time you do anything to improve your body or 
your brain, or your soul, you do something that you will 
be glad _of by-and-by, 


It won’t hurt any one but 


——— 





SPRING FLOWERS—III. 





* The pupils will be sure to bring in some buttercups ; 
| they are the most showy of all the early flowers. The 
| teacher will have some specimens transplanted in pots, 
‘taking up much earth ; others will be laid in tight boxes, 


Each pupil will have a specimen. 
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Teacher.—Tell me something you have discovered in 
| this plant. 

1. The flowers are yellow. 

2. There are 5 sepals. 

3. There are 5 petals. 

4. There are many stamens. 

5. There are about 20 pistils. 

Teacher.—I will pull off the sepals and the petals and 
draw a plan of the flower. You see the sepals and petals 
alternate. (Draws a plan ; see cut.) 

But you have said nothing about the leaves. 

6. The leaves are net-veined. 

7. The leaves mostly come up from the root, 

8. The leaves have three great parts. 

’ Teacher.—The botanist says they have three lobes. 

9. It is an herb. 

10. The flower is at the end of the stalk. 

11. There is one flower on a stalk. 

Teacher.—Now \et each tell all that he can find out in 
his description of this plant. Date it : 

Description of Buttercup, March 18, 1890. 


PARTS. DESCRIPTION, 
Leaves, Come from the root ; three-lobed, net-veined. 
Calyx. 5 sepals—reflexed. 
Corolla. 5 petals, round, yellow, 
Stamens. Many—50 or mvre. 
Pistils. Many—20 or more. 
Root. Many fibers. 
Flower. Rose-shaped. 


Teacher.—There are many other interesting things 
about this pretty plant. There are some leaves on the 
stem besides those that come from the root; such are 
called cauline ; those that come from the root are called 
radical. Let us pull off a petal and look at it ; there is 
a honey-pore at the bottom which the bee knows about. 
Into this he pushes his trunk for honey. Now if we cut 
through the flower we shall find it looks like this under 
the microscope. The teacher will refer to page 251 in 
THE JOURNAL. 

Let us compare this plant with the claytonia. The 
pupils will have aspecimen of each. Tell me the points 
of the crowfoot. I will write them ; then of the clay- 
tonia. 

An herb. 

Net-veined leaves. 

5 sepals. 

5 petals, shining, yellow. 

Many stamens. 

Many pistils. 

A honey-pore on-petal. 

One flower at end of flower stalk. 


f An herb. 

Net—veined leaves. 

2 sepals. 

5 petals, rose-colored, with lines, 

5 stamens. 

10 pistils. 

Several flowers at,end of flower stalk, 


Crowfoot - 








Claytonia | 
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Do you think there is any “‘ family resemblance ” ? 

They both are ‘‘ net-veined ” plants ; that is all we can 
Bay. 

The crowfoot, or buttercup, belongs to the ranunculus 
family ; this is a large family ; to it belongs the beauti- 
ful clematis, the anemone, hepatica, larkspur, and 
peony. 

REVIEW OF TERMS, 

Teacher.—Let us now review the terms we have 
learned, I will write some words on the board and you 
may point out the part in your specimen. 

Pedicel, bulb, herb, petiole, acute peduncle, drooping 
or nodding, recurved, sepals, petals, calyx, corolla, 
anther, filament, pistil, stamen, ovary alternate, oppo- 
site, deciduous, persistent, net-veined, parallel-veined, 
honey-pore, cauline, radical, perennial, annual, sessile. 

As each term is written it should be illustrated and 
defined by a pupil holding a specimen and pointing out 
the part. Thus, with the claytonia in his hand, he 
points to the part above the leaves, and says, ‘‘ This is the 
peduncle ;” then pointing to the foot-stalks of the flowers 
that branch out, ‘‘ These are the pedicels.” Let a pupil 
draw a flower on the board and mark the pedicel. 
These terms must be learned by looking at the parts, 
handling them, drawing them, and writing the names. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work, in geography, history, etc. If rightly used it will 
greatly increase the general intelligence of the pupils, and add to 
the interest of the school-room. 














THE TAILOR, 





By May Froyp. 

For children of six or seven years, Characters: The Tailor, 
the Mmister. Costumes: Tailor should have on a white apron. 
He may have a skullcap on the back of his head. He should 
have a coat on his lap and be sewing with imaginary thread and 
needle, 

Scent.—Tailor seated cross-legged on chair, sewing. 

Tailor.—(Sings.) Oh, 'matailor man! Oh, I’m a 
tailor man! (A knock is heard.) Come in, sir. (Enter 
minister with acane in hand. Takes off his hat and 
bows.) I am so busy I cannot rise to receive my cus- 
tomers, and my clerks have all gone to dinner. Takea 
seat, sir. 

Minister.—I'm sorry you are so busy. Is yours the 
only tailor shop in town? I wanted to be measured for 
a suit of clothes, 

Tailor.—(Jumps up quickly and lays down sewing.) 
This work can wait. I am never too busy to take orders. 
This is the only shop in town that has any style. There 
are others, but a man of fashion would not care to deal 
there. What kind of asuitdid you want? 

Minister.—A fine broadcloth. I want it very fine, for 
I am a niinister and marry couples every week. I will 
dedicate my new church soon, too. 

Tailor.—( Measuring.) Would you have your coat long 
or short? 

Minister.—About like this one, sir. 

Taulor.— And how about your sleeves ? 

Minister.—Rather wide. I want plenty of room for 
my arms. 

Tailor.—(Feeling of the minister’s arm.) Your arms 
are large in the muscle for one who does so little out- 
door-work. 

Minister.—{ Poundimg with his right hand on the palm 
of his left.) They are so large because I pound so much 
when I preach. I can’t keep my congregation awake 
unless I do. 

Tailor.—Still measuring.) Your pantaloons are just 
about thirty-eight inches. You are a short preacher. 

Minister.—O yes, but I manage to look over my pul- 
pit. When can you have my suit of clothes done ? 

Tailor.—One week from to-morrow, Can I do any- 
thing else for you to-day ? 

Minister.—I would like to know what my bill will 
be? 

Tailor.—-Only about fifty dollars. We could not make 
them so cheap for any one else. We do work for minis- 
ters at half price. 

Minister.--Thank you, sir. Good day, sir. 

Tailor.—Call again, sir. Good day. (Exit minister.) 

Tailor.—(Seats himself in a chair and sings.) 

Song found in Mrs, Hailmann’s Primary Song Book : 


Let me learn a busy trade 

And be a working man. 

I'll show you how to make a coat, 
Be tailors if you can, 





Now I’m a working man, 
Now I’m a working man, 

Tailor.—There ! I feel better since I sang. O, atailor’s 
life is the jolliest life in the world! But I must hurry 
now or I won’t have the minister's suit done when he 
wants it, 


STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION. 


ADVANCED, 


[These stories are designed to ‘be read once by the teacher, then 
reproduced by the pupils. We are glad to receive so many letters 
from teachers t.lliug us how much help they receive from these 
stories. | 








THE FAITHFUL DOG. 


A man had a dog named Hero, and I think when you 
know what Hero did, you will say he was very well 
named. The man fell and broke his leg while walking 
over amountain. He was not able to walk, and he did 
not know what todo. The dog saw that something was 
amiss with his master, and he ran away home as fast as 
he could. The poor man thought that his good dog had 
deserted him, but Hero had done nothing of the kind. 
He went to his master’s house and barked loudly and 
scratched at the door till somebody opened it. Then he 
ran in, seized his mistress’s dress between his teeth, and 
tried to pull her toward the door. The lady soon saw 
that something was wrong, and as it was long past the 
time for her husband’s return ; she feared that he had 
met with an accident. Her two sons took lanterns and 
started out in search of their father. The dog ran on 
ahead, turning often to see if they were following, and 
he soon reached the spot where his master lay. The 
poor man was helped home, and he was very grateful to 
his faithful dog. 


A LETTER FROM A CAT. 


I have heard Mary, my little mistress, read stories 
in THE INSTITUTE, and I made up my mind that I would 
write a story about myself. My name is Topsy, and I 
have a very nice home with Mary. Butif you knew 
what hardships I suffered before I came here, I’m sure 
you would pity me. It makes me mew now to think of 
them! Somebody drowned my mother, and I was 
obliged to hunt my own mice. I seldom found any, and 
I was often very hungry. Sometimes cruel boys threw 
stones at me, and dreadful dogs chased me. I used to 
climb trees and spit at them and hump up my back in a 
very brave manner ; but I was very much frightened all 
thetime. Well, after I had grown so discouraged that I 
did not know what to do, Mary found me. She said I 
needed a good washing, and then I would bea pretty 
kitten. Ugh! I can taste the soapsuds yet! She bought 
a pink ribbon for my neck, and it looks very pretty on 
my black fur. I have lots to eat, aud a nice warm 
basket to sleep in. So I’m very happy. I hope the edi- 
tor will print my letter, for I want to see Mary’s surprise 


when she reads it. 
Yours respectfully, 
TOPsyY. 





JESSIE’S FAIR. 


‘*T’ve got an idea!” cried Jessie Morgan. So she put 
on her hat, and ran over to see her dearest friend, Hattie 
Morse. After she had told Hattie, both went to see all 


the girls in their class, and tell them the idea. They 
kept it a secret until two weeks later, when Jessie in- 
vited all the fathers and mothers, and big brothers and 
sisters to come to her house. And then the secret 
came out. The girls had been getting up a fair, and 
they had many pretty things to sell. There were satchet 
bags, tidies, fancy aprons, and many other things. Be- 
sides this, they had cake, and sandwiches, and coffee to 
sell. Everybody had a good time, and the girls sold all 
their pretty things. When they counted up their money 
they found they had sixteen dollars. They went to the 
city the very next afternoon, and bought a beautiful 
easy chair for a poor invalid girl. The girls mean to 
tg another fair soon, and they hope to help some one 
else, 





MAGGIE’S BURGLAR. 


Maggie was twelve years old, and her Aunt Maggie, 
for whom she was named, gave her a tiny gold watch. 
Maggie was so happy that she was sure she would never 
want anything again. When she went up to her room 
that night she wound it and put it in its blue velvet case. 
‘What should I do if a burglar should get in and steal 
my beautiful watch?” thought Maggie. ‘I'll look and 
be sure that no one is in the room now, for he might 
have heard that I had a new watch.” She looked in the 
closet ; no one was there. She looked under the bed, 
then began to scream. Her father and brother came 
running up, and looked for the burglar. What do you 
suppose they found? Nothing more than Bruno, 
Maggie’s own Newfoundland dog. He often slept in 





Maggie's room, and this time he had crawled under the 
and given his mistress a sad fright. 


Our TIMES. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS, DISCOVERIES, ETC. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 





APRIL 17.—The American war-ships arrived at Malta. 

APRIL 18.—The king of Dahomey is encamped at Porto Novo. 

APRIL 19.—The Pan-American conference closed.— Large num- 
bers of negroes going to Oklahoma.—Tornado in Alabama. 

APRIL 20,—Strikes threatened in Vienna.— Mr. Stanley honored 
in Berlin.--Major Serpa Pinto received in Lisbon. 

APRIL 21.—Labor troubles and strikes continue throughout 
Europe.—The World’s Fair bill was passed with the amendment 
providing for a naval review in the harbor of New York fn 1893. 
President Carnot arrived in Corsica. 


QUESTIONS ON EVENTS OF MARCH AND APRIL. 

(The following questions will be found useful for review. See 
back numbers of THE JOURNAL.) 

1. What were some of the things discussed at the Berlin 
labor congress ? . 

2. What sort, of offenses are included under the provis 
ions of the British extradition treaty ? 

3. For what was Gutenberg noted? How long ago did 
he live ? 

4. What is the latest news from Emin Pasha? (See 
newspapers. ) 

5. What are the great political issues in Great Britain 
to-day? What does Ireland ask for ? 

6. Tell about recent Russian riots. What caused them ’ 

7. How are the Hawaiian islands governed? Tell about 
the climate, people, and prodnctions. 

8, What did the Pan-American congress do? Why are 
some of the nations the delegates represent said to be Latin 
races ? 

9. How will the Canadian Pacific railway company take 
an excursion party around the world ? 

10. What bridge has been built across the Frith of 
Forth ? 

11. Who have the French been fighting with in Africa ? 

12. Tell about the flood in Arizona. 

13. Where in the Congo region is a railroad being built ’ 

14. What contract for seal fishing was made? With 
what people have citizens of the United States had trouble 
regarding seal fishing ? » 

15. Where are the coal mines in Great Britain ? 

16. What proposal was made regarding Liberty island, 
in New York harbor? Who gave the statue to the United 
States ? How large is it ? 

17. Where were earthquake shocks felt? What is an 
earthquake ? 

18. Parts of what states did the Mississippi river over- 
flow? Of what use are levees ? 

19. Tell about Prince Bismarck’s career. Why did he 
resign ? What is his nickname ? 

20. What prominent Federal general of the Civil war 
died ? 

21. Tell about the prairie fires in Colorado. 

22. What is the present status of tariff legislation in 
congress ? 

23, Kor what is Tokio noted? Tell about the fire there. 

24. What distinguished American naval officer died ? In 
what wars did he serve? Who was Gen. Crook ? 

25. What is meant by reciprocity with Canada ? 

26. What can you say about Samuel J. Randall ? 

27. In what revolution in Italy did Signor Saffi take 
part ? 

28. What reforms were promulgated in Brazil ? 

29. Tell of some wonderful experiments in hypnotism. 
(See THE JOURNAL of April 19.) 

30. What about the anti-Carlist riots in Spain ? 

31. Describe the wonderful discovery on the Colorado 
river. What is a canon ? 

32. Tell about some remarkable explorations in Mexico, 

33. What government will build a Siberian railroad ? 

34. What efforts are being made to restrict immigration ? 

35. Tell about reforms in China. 


STANLEY’S LATEST PROPOSITION. 


The eyes of the world are now turned toward Henry M. 
Stanley. His work as Livingstone’s successor has been 
accomplished, and he is now looking toward » greater 
achievement. He says there are one million Africans who 
can be employed as soldiers to subdue the Soudan. If 
this were done it would go far toward doing away with the 
slave trade and would give an open field for missions, 
creating a vast market for the manufactured goods that 
would soon be called for. Can Stanley get any govern- 
ment or company to spend fifteen million dollars in this 
work? Governments are timid, capitalists hesitate, phil- 
anthropists have a thousand other fields for all the money 
at theircommand. Wait and see. 


PROPOSED MONUMENTS. 


The latest project for spending the surplus on statues 
and monuments is that $100,000 shall be devoted to an 
equestrian effigy of Gen. Grant at Washington; also 4 
memorial building to Columbus in the same city. Other 
proposed monuments are; A memorial hall in Fairmoudt 
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park, Philadelphia, in honor of the first centenary of Ameri- 
can independence; a monument at Fort Greene in Brook- 
lyn, in honor of the victims of British prison ships; mon- 
uments on the battle fields of Trenton and Princeton; a 
statue of Patrick Henry in Charlotte county, Va.; $20,000 
to complete the monument at Fredericksburg of Mary 
Washington, the mother of the first president ; two monu- 
ments in North Carolina—one to Gen. Greene and one to 
Gen. Davidson; a memorial to Ethan Allen at Ticonder- 
oga, and one to Warren at Boston; monuments to Presi- 
dents Madison, Harrison, and Taylor. This is only a par- 
tial list ot the bills before congress for monuments, etc. 





FAMINE IN THE SoUDAN.—Messengers at Omdurman 
declare that the Mahdi has vanished, and that famine is 
raging throughout the Soudan. Who is the Mahdi? 
Where is the Soudan ? 


ANOTHER MEXICAN RAILROAD.—The citizens of Duran- 
go, Mexico, are raising money to build a railway to unite 
that city with the International railroad. 


IpAHO’s ASPIRATIONS.—The bill for the admission of 
Idaho to statehood, passed the House by a vote of 129 to 1, 
the speaker counting a quorum. What conditions must 
exist in a territory in order to be admitted to the Union ? 


THE CONGO FREE STATE.—It is rumored that King 
Leopold refused Germany’s offer of $20,000,000 for the 
Congo State. Of what country is Leopold the king? 


THE AMEER’s Son.—The Ameer of Bokhara with a 
brilliant suite, will come to St. Petersburg in the autumn 
to install his son in the corps of pages. “Where is Bok- 
hara ? 


THE SILVER QUESTION.—A bill providing for action in 
reference to silver is under consideration in congress. One 
proposition was to buy four and a half million ounces a 
month. Afterward, however, a sentiment developed in 
favor of making the certificates redeemable in bullion. 
Where is silver found in the United States ? What is bul- 
lion? What is a silver certificate ? 





A TOWER FOR THE CHICAGO FAIR.—M. Eiffel has pro- 
posed to the world’s fair directors to erect a tower like 
that in Paris at Chicago. It will be the joint enterprise of 
M. Eiffel and Thomas A. Edison, and will be higher than 
the original structure by at least 5(0 feet. Mr. Edison, it 
is said, will place a million incandescent lights of various 
colors upon the structure. 





SUFFERING IN CHINA.-—Nearly all the breaks in the Yel- 
low river have been closed up. The country flooded is, 
however, covered with a deposit of sand that makes culti- 
vation impossible. No crops have been raised this spring, 
and unless relief comes the people must go elsewhére or 
die. Tbe northern provinces recently suffered from an 
epidemic that carried off one-fifth of the people in some of 
towns. How does the Yellow river compare in size with 
some of our rivers ? 





PAN-AMERICAN DELEGATES DISAGREE.—A serious dif- 
ference arose in the Pan-American congress over the arbi- 
tration question. The South and Central American dele- 
gates asked that the principle of conquest be excluded 
from American law, and that all sessions of territory here- 
after be void, if made by force or threat of war. The rep- 
resentatives of the United States objected to making such 
sweeping concessions. What termtory did the United 
States get by conquest ? 





EUROPEAN DISARMAMENT.—The question of a general 
European disarmament will probably be brought before 
the German Reichstag at the next session. How would all 
the countries benefit by this? What American institution 
corresponds to the Reichstag ? 


THE BEHRING SEA FLEET.—A 1 fleet of five United States 
vessels is fitting out to protect the claims of Americans 
from Columbian poachers. What caused the trouble ? 





A ScIENTIST ARRESTED.—Prof. Haeckel, of Halle, while 
on a scientific and exploring expedition in Algeria, was 
arrested asa spy. What is the character of the govern- 
ment of Algeria ? 





BRAZIL’s TROUBLES.—A cable dispatch says that the 
government did not dare enforce the order that three 
battalions of infantry should embark for the southern 
provinces. Placards bearing the words, “‘ Down with the 
dictatorship,” were posted throughout Rio Janeiro. How 
is Brazil governed at present ? 





LIQUOR DRINKING IN GREAT BRITAIN.—There was a 
large increase in the revenue collected on alcoholic spirits. 
The average increase, including all classes of liquors, was 
about eight per cent. Name some articles on which 
revenue is collected in this country. Why do many oppose 
the license system ? 


IMMIGRATION.—The congressional committee on immi- 
gration is investigating the methods used in bringing for- 
eign laborers here. It was suggested that a national labor 
bureau be established, with branches in different parts of 
the country to aid men in finding work. From what coun- 
tries do most of the immigrants come ? 


THINGS TO TELL PUPILS. 

Tell the pupils about the remains of the ‘‘ Seven Won- 
ders of the World.” The Pyramids, the foundation, and 
some fragments of the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, and 
the mounds indicating the position of the walls and gai- 
dens of Babylon, are the only remains of the seven 
wonders. The Colossus of Rhodes was overthrown by 
an earthquake 224 B.C. In the ninth century the Sara- 
cens sold the fragments to a Jew who loaded 900 camels 
with them. The Temple of Diana was set on fire 356 
B.C. It was rebuilt, but was destroyed by the Goths 
A. D. 256. The mauseoleum gradually crumbled and 
decayed, while the destruction of the Olympian Jove at 
Elis, and the Pharos of Alexandria was accomplished by 
barbarian invaders. 

Tell them about a strange pet. The crew of a steam- 
ship at San Francisco number among their pets a young 
eagle which they caught on Alaskan shores three months 
ago. It is perfectly contented with its new home, and 
when a reporter went up the gangway to the deck the 
bird, which is now only half grown and about as large 
as a wild goose, spied the arrival and went hopping to- 
ward him expecting to receive a dainty morsel. The 
eagle is a favorite with all the sailors, and being allowed 
its freedom, grows more independent, it is said, as the 
days go by. 





Tell the pupils about the Japanese ‘‘ flower festivals.” 
‘Five festivals are celebrated each year. The New Year's 
feast is the first; the next is the girls’ festival, held on 
the third day of the month. The boys’ festival takes 
place on the fifth day of the fifth month, the ladies’ fes- 
tival on the seventh day of the seventh month. The 
last feast takes place on the ninth day of the ninth 
month, when young and old honor the chrysanthemum. 
There is also a great imperial feast in honor of the 
chrysanthemum, and this occurs when the plants in the 
emperor's garden are in the most perfect condition. 

Tell them about the Sargasso s’a. It is a huge patch 
of floating seaweed in the midst of the North Atlantic. 
The name is derived from the kind of seaweed that 
forms this queer sea—sargasso baccifera—or the berry- 
bearing sargasso. It occupies an enormous eddy be- 
tween the equatorial current on the south and the gulf 
stream on the north, and keeps the same place, only 
drifting slightly as it is influenced by winds and cur- 
rents. Dr. Gardner, who sailed through it, thus 
describes 1t : ‘‘ During the five or six days that we sailed 
through this gulf-weed, I hooked on board more than a 
thousand pieces, and every one of them presented the 
same appearance. The lower end of the stem had 
always a whitish, decayed appearance, just like a piece 
of tangle which has been some time cast on shore, while 
the extremities of the branches were universally of a 
very fresh and healthy appearance.” 

Tell the pupils about seme queer salutations. The 
Dutchman says, ‘‘How do you fare?” The Italian, ‘‘How 
do you stand?” The Russian, ‘* How do you live on?” 
The Egyptian, ‘‘ How do you perspire?” The German, 
‘* How do you find yourself?” The Frenchman, ‘“ How 
do you carry yourself?” The Chinese, ‘* Have you eaten 
your rice?” The Persian, ‘‘May thy shadow never grow 
less.” 





Tell them about long distance telephones, an exhibi- 
tion of which was given in New York City recently. A 
person standing six feet away from the receiver could 
distinctly hear a speaker in Boston, 230 miles away. 
Not only music and conversation in Boston was heard, 
but visitors were treated to telephonic versions of operas 
at different New York theatres. Those who have vainly 
sought to communicate by telephone with persons a few 
blocks away will be gratified that the receiver has been 
brought to such marvelous perfection. 


Tell them about the Servians and Bulgarians. Al- 
though they have lived in constant fear of war during 
the past decade, their progress in the arts of civilization 
would have done credit to the most favorable circum- 
stances. Servian advances are not so marked and strik- 
ing as Bulgarian ; but it must be remembered that the 
Servian people have been practically independent for 
seventy years, and that the events of the recent war 
meant much less to them than to their down-trodden 
neighbors, the Bulgarians. These recent years, however, 
have witnessed in Servia, as elsewhere in the south-east 
of Europe, a great revival of interest in education and 
literature, 





———— 


CORRESPONDENCE. _ 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until next week. 











A DISCOURAGED TEACHER. 
I have beena faithful reader of Tue JouRNAL for the past 
two years and consider it an excellent paper, but I am 
doubting whether it is best to spend any more money in 
improving myself until the people learn the difference 
between good teaching and poor teaching. 
T have spent the past two summers away at “summer 
schools" for teachers, have been present at all the teach- 
ers’ meetings, have taken an active part in them, and 
have spent several dollars for books on methods of teach- 
ing. Among these are “ Page’s Theory and Practice 
of Teaching,” “How to Teach Arithmetic,” by John W. 
Cook, “ Southwick’s Manual of Methods,” ‘ The Practical 
Teacher,” by Col. Parker, ‘‘ How to Study Geography ” by 
Col. Parker, “‘Seeley’s Grube Method ” and “ Hughes’ Mis 


takes in Teaching.” They have suggested many good 
ideas to me; and they have made trouble for me out of 
school. 


If I practice gymnastics; if I teach arithmetic by 
objects; if I actually have measures in school to teach 
weights and measures ; if | make use of the molding board 
to teach geography; if I teach physiology by dissecting 
any of the parts about which we are studying; in short, 
if I try any methods, other than the ones the parents 
saw when at school, they raise up their hands, open their 
mouths and say, “ That will never do.”” They will give a 
girl who has never had any experience, has made no prep- 
aration for teaching, just as much as they will me. 

Now, I have all the faith in the world, in such men as 
Col. Parker, Dr. Hailmann, John W. Cook, Walton Dicken, 
son, Payne, and Seeley. I have great faith in THE JOURNAL. 
The methods which they suggest are right. But the people 
are opposed to anything but giving out so many pages for 
a lesson, and then hearing them. If I could only have the 
parents come to school for a few terms themselves ! 

Nebraska. M. H. lL, 


| We suggest that M.H. L. get the parents together and tel! them 
there are better ways of teaching ; tell them that the better ways 
are like the sewing machine, the reaping machine—they do taster 
and better work. Then we advise him to get some of the Western 
agencies to give him a better place. Orville Brewer, of Chicago, 
will be only too glad to aid him to shake off the dust of P a 
and to put him in a more paying position.) 


THE FARMERS’ IN FAVOR OF GOOD SCHOOLS. 

The full text of my articles will show that I stated the 
farmers’ position to be rejorm or abolishment of the public 
schools. A fragmentary quotation gives Mr. Harreil 
opportunity to characterize me as “‘ wholly false” in my 
statements in both my recent articles. I distinctly stated 
that the Souttern farmer was the best friend of the doc 
trines of popular education we had; and that we must look 
to this class of our citizens for the public school reforms 
which are so lamentably needed in the South. 


Here are the resolutions referred to in my recent articles, as 
found in the Progressive Farmer of Jan. 21, 1890 : 

Resolved ; * That we, the Farmers’ Alliance of Pitt Co.. N.C. 
recognizing the inefticiency of the present public school system, 
denouuce it as oppressive, unjust, and iniquitous. 

Resolved: * That we demand that our rm presentatives in the 


next general assembly use their utmost endeavors to abolish or 
effect a retorm in the present public school system. 


Resolved ; * That we ask the county alliances throughout the 
state to unite with us in correcting such pernicious and unstates- 
manilike legislation,” ete. E. C. BRANSON, 

Athena, Ga. 


[We do not see how any one could misunderstand this matter. 
The men at the South of good brains will see that the kind of 
schools Dr. J. G. Fitch describes as the schools of Alabama, can- 
not be of much service. By “ abolishing the schools” is meant 
abolishing the short-term, poorly paid, poorly taught ones, in 
order to put in longer termed, better-paid, well-qualified teachers, 

Eps. ]} 





THE CANCELLATION INTEREST RULE. 


I have recently developed a rule for calculating interest, 
which seems to take so well among those who try it that I 
think its publication would be a benefit to many teachers, 
pupils, and others. I am not aware that it has ever been 
published. A good name for it would probably be, ‘ The 
Cancellation Interest Rule.” It is good for any amount 
of money for any lengt of time, at any rate percent. | 
have worded it as follows :—Multiply dollars by days by 
rate, and divide by 3 times 4 times 5 times 6 times 100, and 


cancel.”” The formulais $x daysxrate — jnt, 
Suax5x6x ld 


Homewood School, Pittsburg, Pa. R. W. McKee, 
OBJECT TEACHING. 

I h@ve never heard any one explain object teaching, and am at 
a loss how to proceed. ill you give me some hints as to how the 
subject may best be taught? BE. 0. C. 

It would take the whole paper to answer the question. 

Object teaching is, in brief, real teaching. We mean by 
this, that it is the teaching of tangible things, or things 
that can be seen, felt, smelled, etc. Uur paper has con- 
tained many articles on the basis of object teaching meth- 
ods. Read at once Mr. Sheldon’s book on the subject, also 
Mr. Calkins’. Both can be bought of us, 
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IMPROVING THE SOUTHERN SCHOOLS. 


Upon seeing your comment on the letter of Mr. E. C. 
Branson in which it was stated that “‘ the county alliances 
in North Carolina are calling upon one another to demand 
the abolition of the public schools of the state,” I wrote 
toMr. J. B. Oliver a prominent “ alliance man.” He de- 
clared that the ‘‘alliance men” are not opponents of the pub- 
lic schools, and said it was reported that a small sub-alli- 
ance had passed a resolution calling attention to the short 
public school term, and the inefficiency in the management, 
declaring that they wanted better public schools or 
none at all. This is the action of a small sub-alliance. The 
farmers of the ‘Old North state” must not be put on rec- 
ord as opposed to public schools. They are the staunchest 
supporters of them ; in place of wanting them abolished, 
they are only asking that they be improved. 

Mount Olive, N. C. EDWARD E. BRITTON. 

(This is just the ground that Mr. E. C. Branson takes. He 
quoted the action of the alliance to show the earnestness of the 
feeling that the schools should be improved. The short terms, 
the noor pay.will only invite poor teachers: hence the poor teach- 
ine that is so generally complained of. It is a significant sign of 
hetter thinzs, when able men,like Prof. Britton at the head of the 
fine private school at Mount Olive, take so deep an interest in 
the welfare of the struggling public schools of his state. The time 
is not far distant when those schools will take a high rank. There 
seems to be a little tendency to find fault with Supt. Branson for 
sneaking out. No more earnest friend of the public schools of the 
South exists; his earnest desire to improve them causes him to 
speik, and we commend him for it. He is one of the many who 
feel deeply that the short terms and the poor pay onlv bring the 
publie schools into contempt. We have a large number of very 
earnest letters all breathing devotion to the cause of the public 


schools but saying also, “Behold our empty purses,our threadbare 
garments, and do something for us."’] 


THE SOUTH AGAIN. 

I am surprised at the tone of Tor JOURNAL in reference to the 
meeting at Morehead City. There is no attempt at secession. 
From what are we to secede? The country is so large that there 
is room for another association; one in the South will inspire en- 
thusiasm. I say, go on with all of them. 1 say to you, come 
down and help us; help us satisfy the longing for something 
better. The gospel of my life has been to create better teachers. 
Tam pledged to everything that will promote that end. 

Secretary of Arkansas State Association. ‘J. H. SHINN. 


Secretary Shinn writes a noble letter, of which this is 
part; we thank him for it end for the warm invitations it 
contains to come over into Macedonia and help. As to the 
meeting at Morehead, Mr. Harrell’s later circular states 
the matter in a better way. His first one made the cause 
of the meeting a sectional one. That he now disclaims, 
We do not care how many meetings are gotten up this 
summer, only let them be of profit to those who come. 
Too often the teachers ask for bread and get a stone. 
Write again, Mr. Shinn. 


A GOOD IDEA. 

I have recently introduced a new feature into my teach- 
ers’ meetings that is proving decidedly helpful. We have 
collectively subscribed for as many teachers’ journals as 
we can afford to take--about nine in all—and these are 
kept so as to be accessible to all. At the teachers’ meet- 
ings which occur once a month, each teacher reviews one 
of these journals for that month. The next month she 
reviews a different journal. I have been much pleased 
with the result. C. H. GorpDon. 

Keokuk, Iowa. 


COMPOSITIONS, 

Will you please give me some subjects for compositions for the 
third and fourth veader grades? M. E. 8. 

Common flowers found in the fields. Descriptions of 
trees with which the pupils are familiar. Stories with 
comments upon them, Descriptions of common animals. 
How to prepare articles of food. How to shoe horses. 
Points in a good horse. How to make good butter. De- 
scription of a well-dressed girl. Description of a mean 
boy. Description of a good man. How to play a good 
game of baseball. 


ANSWERS.—Why are not the answers of the examination for 
New York State Certificates, Aug. 26-3), 1889, published ? 

Phila., Pa. ANNE C. 

We have purposely omitted to give the answers. We 
may possibly do so ; but the answers to the State Certifi- 
cate Questions for the past ten years have not been pub- 
lished, and it would hardly seem worth while to publish 
one year. 


BoTraNny.—Will you kindly let me know what you think the 
best work on botany for a young man studying it as a prepara- 
tion for the study of pharmacy ? Also price of same, and oblige, 

Kentucky. N. M. F. 

You will do well to correspond with Ivison, Blakeman & 
Co., and A. S. Barnes & Co., of this city, and other pub- 
lishers, respecting text-books on botany. 





Cuse Root.—l. Of what benefit is cube root to the ordinary 
pupi:? 2. Why is the Blackstone river in Rhode Island oo ? 


1. It is necessary in order to teach pupils how to solve 
problems relating to bodies having three dimensions. 

2. This is a trivial question of no possible consequence 
except to those who happen to live on the small stream 
that is dry half the summer. But it isa sample of hun- 
dreds like it found in some geographies, 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 








The twenty-third annual session of the California 

Teachers’ Association, was held at Los Angeles, March 
18, 19, and 20. The attendance was unusually large. 
over one thousand teachers being pregent. . 
- President Ira More said in his address that the state 
made a mistake in adopting the county system of exami- 
nations, and urged an early return to the state system. 
Another step backward was the practical orphanage of 
the high school. At present the high school is not a child 
of the state. The university and the lower grade schools 
are cared for, but the state neglects the intermediate 
grade. 

James G. Kennedy, principal of the Cogswell high 
school, San Francisco, spoke on industrial education. 
He explained the plan of the Cogswell high school. 
There the girls draw from the natural leaves, then apply 
their drawing to an original design inclay or wood. The 
boys’ first lesson is on the use of the chisel, saw, and 
plane. They are taught to make mortises, trusses, 
always working from models which they draw to scale. 
When this course is finished at the end of one year, they 
pass to the iron room, and after having learned to hammer 
take lessons on hooks, links, chains, stove-pokers, 
hammers, tongs, and wrenches. After this course 
has been finished, they take up tool-making, and 
the next year go into the foundry-room. The ad- 
vantages claimed for this system are that it enables a 
boy more readily to choose a vocation. It relieves the 
school of the necessity of all discipline, and is in harmony 
with the scientific law of development. 

‘The Spelling Book in School ” was treated by Supt. 
N. C. Twining of Riverside. At the outset he stated 
that he believed the reader, and never the speller, 
should furnish the text-book of orthography. But few 
words should be given atatime. The child should be 
taught first the definition of the word, then its correct 
use (or in the reverse order if desired); third, its enun- 
ciation ; and last, the description or spelling of the 
word. 

This was followed by ‘‘ The Spirit of the Teacher,” 
by H. E. Cox, vice-principal of Santa Cruz high school. 
He said: ‘‘The teacher must feel what he wishes to 
teach, and further, he must have an interest, not pro- 
fessional, but personal, in every scholar under his 
supervision. He must control the heart as well as the 
mind of the youth; and, in regard to punishment, 
voice the prevailing sentiment that the more powerful 
the disciplinarian the less the necessity for corporal pun- 
ishment.” 

C. M. Drake, of Ventura, read a paper on ‘‘ Ornamen- 
tal Trees and Shrubbery for the School Grounds.” He 
spoke of the great advantage resulting from gardens in 
school yards, enumerating many of the best varieties of 
plants. The best methods of securing good results at a 
minimum of expense and trouble were pointed out. 

On the second day of the session Mr. W. H. V. Ray- 
mond, editor-in-chief of the state series of text-books, 
read a paper on the “Proposition of the American 
School Trust.” He explained that the trust had been 
established to preserve the rights and liberties of the 
people. By its provisions it is expected to teach all men 
to read, that they may more intelligently comprehend 
our constitution and government. 

Mrs. Julia B, Hoitt, deputy state superintendent of 
public instruction, read a paper on ‘‘ Educational Dis- 
coveries.” Some of the important educational discov- 
eries are: First, the necessity of universal education ; 
second, the establishment of three grades of schools— 
primary, secondary, and university ; third, the endow- 
ment of colleges of agriculture and of the mechanic 
arts, in order to bring education into closer relation 
with the development of our vast domain. 

In the absence of J. A. Woodson, editor of the Sacra- 
mento Record-Union, his paper on ‘‘ Thoughts on Obser- 
vation ” was read by Thomas Kennedy. Mr. Woodson 
urged the necessity of teaching the child to observe, and 
gave, as the opinion of a journalist, that the young man 
who can see, know, and comprehend what he hus seen, 
with little other education, is better fitted for life than 
one who has a Yale diploma, yet cannot tell you whether 
the horse that has just passed is black or white. 

Prof. E. T. Pierce read a paper on ‘ Mathematics in 
the Common Schools,” written by C. M. Ritter, of the 
Chico normal school. At the introduction it was urged 
that all educators should unite in demanding a secretary 
of education in our president’s cabinet. Mr, Ritter be- 


lieves that, with unanimity of purpose, this could be 
attained in one presidential administration. The follow- 
ing is a summary of the points of his paper: Altogether 
too much time is devoted to the study of arithmetic ; a 
large part of the so-called arithmetic should be elimin- 
ated from the course of study, the principles of per cent- 
age and interest being broad enough to comprehend all 
that is desirable in that department ; shortest solutions 
and best explanations should be sought at all times, both 
to be as much as possible the result of the pupil’s own 
investigation; the metric system of weights and measures 
should supplant the cumbersome one that is now in use ; 
elementary geometry taught indirectly should precede 
the teaching of mensuration, and as mensuration is 
of general utility, and as most pupils never enter the 
higher schools, it should be taught in the grammar 
schools; much more care should be taken in setting 
forth the objects of the study of mathematics, which is 
an indispensable part of any complete system of educa” 
tion. 

‘* Extravagances of American Speech,” was discussed 
by John Monteith of San Diego. He thought that the 
mother tongue of our people is degenerating, as it is 
spoken throughout our land ; so much so that he feared, 
unless something was. brought to prevent, it would be 
hopelessly beyond redemption. 

D. C. Clark, principal of Santa Cruz high school, 
spoke of the claims of the California teachers’ reading 
circle. 

The several courses of study and the books required 
were enumerate]. The encouraging results already 
attained were specified, and an appeal was made for 
larger membership. Reports of its progress in several 
localities were read. 

Supt. Will S. Monroe, of Pasadena, gave a lecture on 
“Language Teaching in the Primary and Grammar 
Grades.” In substance he said : ‘“‘ Language teaching has 
to do with thought and its expression ; it deals with the 
materials and mechanics of thought-expression. The 
common school studies—reading, science, literature, 
history, and geography—must furnish the materials: 
He divided the mechanics of thought-expression into 
four stages of development: copying, dictation, repro- 
duction, and original composition. The mechanics of 
thought-expression have to do largely with spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization, penmanship, and the correct 
use of language. 

On the third day the first speaker on the program was 
Dr. Walter Lindley, director of the California reform 
school, at Whittier. His subject was ‘‘The Reform 
School—An Important Coadjutor of the Public School.” 
He narrated the history of the bill whereby the appropria- 
tion was secured, and described the system of govern- 
ment. The “ cottage plan” will be carried out, whereby 
the inmates will be classified according to their condi- 
tions and needs. Each cottage will be in charge of a 
master and a matron, and a teacher, who must give in- 
struction both literary and industrial. 

He was followed by Miss Helen Cooley of the Los 
Angeles state normal school, who had ‘“ Technical Edu- 
cation ” for her subject. She gave in detail the plan of 
the technical school of to-day and exhorted teachers to 
induce pupils to avail themselves of their privileges. 

Miss Margaret Shallenberger, of the San Jose state 
normal school, read a paper on ‘“‘ Clay Modeling,” show- 
ing how clay modeling teaches the child form, and de- 
velops his perceptive faculties. 

“‘ Why should Temperance be Taught in Our Schools? * 
was answered by Miss Rosamond R. Johnston, of Oak- 
land. The real mission of the public school is to train 
American citizenship, and the highest type of citizen- 
ship isthat based upon virtue, pure morals, and Christian 
integrity. 

The last paper was prepared by Prin. S. D. Waterman, 
of the Stockton high school. His subject was ‘‘ Enthu- 
siasm an Element of Success.” 





AT a recent meeting of the board of trustees of the 
state normal school at Bloomsburg, Pa., Professor Jud- 
son P. Welsh, was elected to the principalship. The 
vacancy which he bas been called to fill is that created 
by the recent appointment of Professor Waller as state 
superintendent of public instruction. Prof. Welsh is at 
present the vice-principal of the state normal at West 
Chester, Pa. ; he is a graduate of the Bloomsburg school, 
class of °76, and and also of La Fayette College, and is in 
hearty sympathy with the ‘“‘ New Education” and all 
that it implies. 





In a recent number of the New London Telegraph 





|(Conn.), reference is made to the work of Miss Ella B. 
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Fanning, of the Laurel Hill school, in Norwich, as one 
who has written considerably for educational journals, 
as well as for local papers. We should judge, from 
reading it, that this lady must possess quite a broad cul- 
ture, as she has given much attention to music as well 
as to literature. She has recently made a critical study 
of representative New England industries, which she is 
about to publish. Miss Fanning is acting president of 
the Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Association, record- 
ing secretary of the Connecticut State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, and one of the vice-presidents of the American 
Institute of Instruction. Now Miss Fanning does not 
rest contented with receiving these offices ; she is active 
in performing her official duties. From all this we may 
infer that a teacher may do something besides the routine 
work of the school-room. We believe she may do work 
that will help immensely in the routine work. 





OnE of the most active of New York state educators is 
the principal of the Oneonta state normal school. He 
has infused an admirable spirit among the pupils in 
attendance. His idea is to prepare teachers who will be 
found in the front ranks of the profession. Prof. Milne 
believes in professional advancement, and we do not 
think that any hide-bound pedants will be graduated 
from his school. The professor is a frequent and popu- 
lar lecturer before teachers’ institutes, and he is always 
found at educational conventions. Such a man must be 
put down as having an unusual devotion to a high ideal 
of teaching. 





THE report of the schools of Union Hill, N. J., shows 


*- them to be in a most flourishing condition. There are 


about seventeen hundred pupils gathered in one build- 
ing, under the care of thirty-two teachers. Prof. Otto 
Ortel is the principal. He has been teaching in this dis- 
trict for twenty-five years. Last year the citizens 
formed an association, raised nearly one thousand dol- 
lars by subscription, and established a manual training 
school, which is held in the basement of the school 
building. Some very interesting specimens of the work 
of pupils were inspected. The intention is to make the 
work wholly educative, and the results show that it cer- 
tainly has been educative. Prof. Ortel, after twenty- 
five years’ experience, declares it to be a genuine addi- 
tion to a course of study that was defective without it. 





EDWARD C. PICKERING, for ten years professor of 
physics at the Boston Institute of Technology, says : ‘“‘ A 
student accustomed to learn merely from books acquires 
a new knowledge of physical phenomena when he him- 
self proves the correctness of physical laws by actual 
experiment. Facts thus learned are also far more easily 
remembered, An interesting feature of this method of 
teaching is the rapid improvement, especially with 
classes that have had no previous laboratory practice. 
Such a class during their first hour accomplish almost 
nothing, and almost discourage both themselves and 
their instructor; the next hour shows an improvement, 
and before many weeks, experiments are readily per- 
formed without question, which at first were quite unin- 
telligible to them.” 

New JERSEY set apart April 18 as Arbor Day. The 
writer happened to be on Union Hill, and witnessed the 
planting of five trees by the pupils, under the direction 
of Prof. Otto Ortel. These were placed on the school 
grounds, Miss May Mackintosh took her little pupils into 
the woods to be among the trees. There they had the 
beauty of the great trees pointed out to them. 





It is a question, often argued among literary people, 
whether the writing of a poem,a drama, a novel, a 
guide-book, a railway time-table, or a school-book pays 
best. On the whole, they have come to the conclusion 
that the best investment of brains is the school-book. 
It takes less time to produce it than an epic ; it gives lit- 
tle more trouble than a novel which has any regard to 
time, place, circumstance, and character; it requires 
smaller local knowledge than a guide-book, and a meaner 
insight into figures than the time-table. And it is never, 
like the other line of productions, written for love ; 
always for money. If it be true, as telegraphed from 
New York, that there is an English syndicate formed 
with a capital of five millions, for a school-book trust, 
there will be, in England and America, a general rush 
of literary artists from the imaginative walks to the 
carriage-drive of popular knowledge. .A year or two at 
grammar, geography, geology, logic, and other scholas- 
tic subjects might do some of our more popular writers 
a great deal of good.—Daily Graphic. 


Tms country has thoroughly believed in education. 
Every administration, every party, every statesman, has 
approved and sustained and encouraged education. 
Congress has given land as follows : 


FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES. 


To the Southern states . ‘ . 5,520,504 acres. 
To the Northern states ° ° 62,273,415 acres. 
FOR UNIVERSITIES. 

To the Southern states j 322,560 acres. 
To the Northern states and territories 842,960 acres. 


FOR AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGES. 
To the Southern states . 8,270,000 acres: 
To the Northern states and territories 6,330,000 acres. 
This covers a territory greater than the area of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 





AT the annual meeting of the Art Students’ League of 
New York, at 143 East Twenty-third street, on Tuesday 
evening, April 15, President E. D. French spoke of the 
improved quality of the work and the increased facilities 
offered students for study. The work in the sculpture 
and life classes was especially good. The election of 
officers resulted as follows: President—Edwin D. 
French ; vice-presidents—B. L. Platt, Miss F. M. Ketch- 
am; members of the board of control—William M. 
Marsh, A. L. Kellogg, E. W. Deming. The present 
season will ciose May 31. 





The weekly Mail and Fxpress has been giving some 
questions under the title of ‘‘ The Little Schoolmaster.’ 
He would be considerable of a schoolmaster who could 
answer these questions. Two of them are: What are 
considered the chief duties of a United States consul in a 
foreign city? How long had Emin Pasha been in the 
interior of Africa when discovered by Stanley ? 





WE have often spoken of qualified permanency. 
Examples are frequently occurring. Here is one. 
Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, of Pittsburg, will complete at the 
close of one term more, twenty-five years of continuous 
service, without opposition. Who can show a better 
record ? 

THE New York and Brooklyn teachers are to have an 
excursion to Saratoga, the party to be conducted by 
Mr. H. 8. Johnson, one of the teachers of Brooklyn gram- 
mar school, No. 15. The whole expense of the trip, 
from Monday morning till Thursday morning, will be 
but $10.50, ard it is hoped that many teachers will take 
advantage of this opportunity. 


COLONEL PARKER is principal of the Cook county 
normal school, as he has been for several years past. 
Owing to a mistake in our last week’s issue, Professor 
Wm. M. Giffin was mentioned as principal. The fact is, 
Professor Giffin has recently been promoted to the vice. 
principalship, a deserved recognition of his valuable 
services. 

The London Educational Times and Journal of the 
College of Preceptors, Apml 1, says: ‘‘ The University of 
the City of New York has formally established the 
School of Pedagogy, and will grant degrees and recogni- 
tions to those who complete its courses of study. This 
school will be put, in every respect, on thesame plane as 
the departments of law, medicine, and theology, and 
give all students who are prepared to enter it a profes- 
sional training equal in every respect to the demands of 
higher instruction. This is the first time in the history 
of education that a university has formally recognized 
teaching as a profession, equal in scholastic dignity and 
importance to the other learned callings. Recognition is 
everything in this world. The bondage of teaching has 
consisted in the fact that it has not been recognized as 
having any professional rights worth noticing.” 

The italics are ours. The statement of the fact is 
enough, but we wish to emphasize the statement, so that 
the few among us who have not known the history of 
educational movements may see it. 


AT the regular meeting of the New York Society of 
Pedagogy on Tuesday, April 22, at 4 p. m., in the City 
College, Asst. Supt. Hoffmann read a paper on “ Ration- 
al Methods in Splint and Paper Work.” 

At the meeting of the board of education last week 
Commissioner Gerard offered a resolution asking the 
superintendent to ascertain and report the number of 





teachers who were non-residents of the state and county, 


and to ascertain also the aggregate amount paid to such 
teachers. He thought there were about five hundred 
teachers residing m Connecticut, New Jersey, Staten 
Island, Long Island, and Westchester county who were 
in the pay of the city. Commissioner O’Briei spoke in 
favor of the resolution. He said there were many 
teachers, fully competent, who graduated from the nor- 
mal college three and four years ago, who are walking 


| around waiting for places. 


This is silly. Let us suppose these graduates of the 
normal college are appointed. To live economically 
they go to Brooklyn, where rents are one-half what 
they are in New York. Then, according to wise Com- 
missioners Gerard and O’Brien, they must be put out, 
and some others put in. If the board should apply this 
rule, certainly one-half of 1ts employees would be dis- 
missed. Messrs. Commissioners, there is but one rule 
for you. Employ the most competent teachers, no mat- 
ter where they board or sleep. 





On April 12, the state normal school, of California, 
Pa., celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. The cele- 
bration actually began on Friday evening, when J. C. 
Gilchrist, of lowa, who founded the school, stepped from 
the platform of the evening train and was met bya 
small delegation of old friends, under the leadership of 
Prof. Theodore Noss. The evening was spent in visit- 
ing the various recitation rooms which were in readiness 
for the inspection of visitors, each room being, in its 
display of students’ work, typical of the branch of 
instruction given within its walls. 

During the three sessions of the following day, very 
interesting exercises were held. Many of the ex-princi- 
pals were present and addresses were made by them and 
by other distinguished visitors. Dr. Theodore B. Noss, 
is the present principal of the school, which testifies to 
his able management. 

It would seem that Supt. H. 8. Jones of Erie, Pa., 
must head the list of long term teachers. He is now 
finishing his thirty-second year of educational work in 
Erie. Certainly, this speaks well for permanency in 
general, and for Supt. Jones in particular. The fact of 
his holding his position so long proves that he must be 
well liked. He is a very earnest and devoted teacher, 
and his effort is to do the greatest possible good. Special 
attention is given to the primary departments, as Supt. 
Jones realizes that the great majority of children leave 


school at an early age. He thinks much of making a 


school-house an educational home—well-lighted, well- 
heated, properly seated, and in every way attractive to 
children. While the superintendent is a mine of know- 
ledge about school matters, he keeps himself in touch 


with the practical business world that is outside, 


—_——- 


It is the belief of Col. John Y. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, 
that, in ordinary seasons, so late a date as May 2 is not 
available for planting deciduous trees in this latitude. 
He also suggests the desirability of organizing in city 
schools societies for the promotion of knowledge of 
trees and how to care for them, the preservation of song- 
birds, etc. In Pennsylvania there are two Arbor Days, 
Apnl 11 and 25. We are gradually learning how to 
celebrate both as to time and manner. We are also 
learning that a great deal of education may be gotten 
out of the observance of set times and seasons. 


THE observatory of Georgetown College has received 
from an unknown donor the gift of $5,000, which will 
be used to buy a 13-inch equatorial telescope. When this 
is received the observatory will be equipped for the very 
best astronomical work. Father John G. Hagen, the 
director, and his assistants have already begun the pre- 
liminary work for a series of observations. 





YOUNG WOMEN'S CLUBS 

A convention of delegates of working girls’ clubs was 
held in New York. Miss Grace H. Dodge, one of the 
speakers, said the cultivation of literature should be one 
of the chief ends of girls’ clubs. The very first act should 
be to form the nucleus of a library. About one hundred 
different associations (in many cities) were represented. 
The members of these clubs listen to lectures and attend 
classes in cookery, sewing, music, mathematics, and other 
branches of knowledge. The idea is a novel one, and these 
clubs will no doubt become very popular. The number of 
girls and women in gainful occupations in the United 
States is over three million, having nearly doubled in 
twenty years. 


Distress after eating and other dyspeptic symptoms are cured by 





Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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Str RoGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS, FROM THE SPECTATOR. 
Edited by Alfred 8. Roe, A. M. Cloth. 16mo. 196 pp. 
Boston & New York: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 


We are coming at last to find out that there are 
classics in the English. French, and German, as well as 
in the Hebrew, Latin, and Greek. The world has been 
along time coming to this conclusion, but it has now 
clearly reached it. So it is that the series published by 
this firm is rightly named ‘“ English Classics.” Sir Roger 
De Coverley’s papers from the Spectator have long been 
noted as among the masterpieces of our tongue. Addi- 
son and Steele knew how to write English, and in the 
Spectator and Tattler they published some of the finest 
specimens of English composition to be found anywhere. 
Addison, especially, was a forcible writer. The selec- 
tions in this little book are made for the purpose of bring- 
ing to the minds of our public school scholars some of the 
best of this mine of English undefiled. The author’s pre- 
face is a model of bright writing, for in it he gives a very 
witty account of himself, on the supposition that no 
reader peruses a book with pleasure until he knows 
something definitely about the author of it. He pro- 
ceeds to tell quite minutely about himself. “Sir Roger 
and the Club” follows. One is continually reminded of 
our own Irving, or rather continually reminded how 
much Irving studied Addison and Steele. There is a 
wonderful similarity between the style of the two men, 
although we must confess that the Spectator is much 
more philosophical than the Sketch Book. Among the 
selections of this book are some of the most interesting 
to be found in the famous magazines mentioned. Here 
are ‘‘ Sir Roger De Coverley and the Ghost,” ‘‘ Sir Roger 
De Coverley and the Widow,” ‘‘ The Love Match,” “ The 
Ducks,” and after all at last we find a description of Sir 
Roger’s Death. A glance at the index shows how exten- 
sive are the allusions in this little book of 196 pages. 
Altogether we congratulate the teachers of this count: 
on the possession of this little classic, by means of whic 
they can present to their pupils a few of the gems of 
English literature, which, if properly taught, can not 
fail to give the thinking learners a sincere love for Eng- 
lish composition. 


LITTLE SAINT ELIZABETH, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. Cloth. 8vo. 146 pp. $1.50. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


Frances Hodgson Burnett has ‘attained a very com- 
mendable place among English authors, and we open the 
book very much predisposed in its favor. We find that 
we are not disappointed ; she has brought the same 
brightness of style and adaptation to the wants of her 
readers that we find in her other works. Children de- 
light in the imaginative, especially ; whatever relates to 
fairyland seems to touch them quickly, and interests them 
greatly. For this reason, the ‘“‘ Arabian Nights” have 
been so popular, and ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” so thorough] 
loved. This is also the reason why from early Gree 
school times ‘‘ Aisop’s Fables” have been studied and 
learned. We have not time to give an outline of the 
stories (our readers must find these out for themselves) ; 
we have only time to say that here we have “ Little 
Saint Etizabeth,” ‘‘The Story of Prince Fairyfoot,” “ Be- 
hind the White Brick,” and ‘‘The Pretty Little Corn of 
Wheat.” The book is a square octavo, 146 pages, thick 
paper, first quality, good print, and in all respects credit- 
able to the publishers, 


Davip Topp: THE ROMANCE OF His LIFE AND LOVING. 
By David Maclure. Paper. 288 pp. 50 cents. New 
York: Cassell Publishing Co. 


A study of conscience, with a story of simple Scottish 
life for a background. There are but few characters, 
but they are strongly and skilfully drawn. We have the 
shrewish Mrs. McNeish, her meek spouse, Squire Amph- 
lett, his beautiful daughter Grace, and the rival lover, 
Jobn Hopson; but the central figure is the minister, 
David Todd, the story of whose life and loving is so 
pathetically told. During his fourteen years’ pastorate 
in the sleepy little parish, he has seen Grace Amphlett 
grow into a beautiful woman. He has found that she is 
indifferent to him, and he also knows where her affec- 
tions are placed. A great temptation comes to him to 
withhold facts known only to himself, that wouid make 
her marriage with John Hopson possible. To tell them 
means the wreck of all his hopes, and the loss of fortune. 
For some time the struggle goes on, but at last his better 
nature triumphs, and he tells the whole story. The result 
is what he expected, and he lives a lonely life, soothed 
only by the approval of his conscience. There is much 
Scotch humor in the book, and those who read for 
amusement as well as those who read for profit, will find 
it worth their perusal. 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, AND KinGs.—II. From Eliza- 
beth to Anne. By Donald G. Mitchell. Cloth, Gilt 
top. 12mo. 347 pp. $1.50. New York: Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


Donald G, Mitchell is well known through his famous 
book, ‘‘ Reveries of a Bachelor.” Itis pretty certain that 
he will never write anything better than that, yet this 
book contains many paragraphs that show the same 
breadth of thought and keenness of wit. This volume 
covers quite a wide range ; it is historical rather than 
political or literary. Thus, in his first chapter, after a 
few ac acme remarks, he commences with the Stuart 
line. Elizabeth is dead, but England is not dead ; Ire- 
Jand is quiet, France friendly, at least outwardly, and 
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the. great Spanish m has its teeth all drawn ; so 
commences the Stuart line. Put how is it that there has 
been ashifting from the Tudors to the Stuarts? Ina 
former volume the author has explained how the name 
Tudor became connected with the crown; now he traces 
how the name of Stuart became so exalted. This James 
Stuart, the successor of Elizabeth, had been for a long 
time, in fact ever since he was a baby of twelve months, 
king of Scotland. Our author describes in a few strik- 
ing paragraphs the peculiarities of this JamesI. Then 
he speaks of that unfortunate great man, Sir Walter 
Raleigh. It is a pitiful tale, and one is instinctively 
angry at James for being so prejudiced against so good 
aman, though hehad some famous faults. After a while 
he reaches Shakespeare, but we must confess our author 
does not always follow along the line of strict chronolo- 
ical order. He jumps over here and there, and goes 
ack once in a while to pick up stitches that have been 
dropped, but on the whole he keeps along, following the 
trend of human events. He could not help giving con- 
siderable time to our glorious Shakespeare, and his last 
lines concerning him are as eloquent as anything 
we have ever read. But the man who writes at 
all and cannot write well concerning Shakespeare had 
better unlearn the divine art of expressing his thoughts. 
He speaks sympathetically of Milton, of the execution of 
Charles I., says something, but not to our minds enough, 
concerning John Locke, touches lightly upon Addison, 
Steele, and Roger De Coverley, and closes with a brief 
account of the death of Swift. - 


A FourTH READING Book. By Eben H. Davis, A.M. 
Cloth. 12mo, 448 pp.. 80 cents. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co. _ 


Of making many books there is no end, and of making 
many readers there seems to be no prospect of a termina- 
tion. We take up a new reader with feelings of wonder; 
what can dhane be in it new? Who dares to launch 
upon a sea so filled with vessels, all clamoring, and 
some of them in vain, for business to keep them occu- 
pied? And yet there are some peculiarities in this book 
that mark it among the best of its kind. We like, at 
first, the alphabetical list with brief descriptions of the 
authors oo in this book. The suggestions for 
training the voice are good, really multum in parvo. 
The author has studied elocution to some p' ; ina 
few pages, he gives excellent directions on this subject. 
The * Fourth der” book of to-day is adapted to the 
same grade as those of the past generation for the first. 
This book is intended rather for intermediate pupils than 
high school, the selections are mainly descriptive, and 
many of them taken from the very best authors in our 
language. We are glad to see that the author has 
put in memory selections occasionally; it seems to us that 
not enough is made of this of late. When a pupil falls 
in love with an author, he should fix in his mind a few 
of his most remarkable sentences, and repeat them over 
and over again, until they become a part of his mental 
furniture. We are glad that Mr. Davis, the author of 
this book, has recognized this need. The type is food, 
distinct, the paper first-rate, the illustrations well de- 
signed and engraved, and the binding firm. Altogether 
the author and publishers are worthy of praise for giving 
the teachers so excellent a book. 


PLANT ORGANIZATIONS. By R. Halsted Ward, A.M, M.D., 
R. M.S. 85 cents, Boston: Ginn & Co, 


This is a text-book, a sort of vade mecum, the author is 
a practical botanist, and like all other practical men has 
felt the need of condensation, so he has given in the first 
thirty-one pages a very comprehensive outline of the 
science of botany. We have often thought that such a 
brief compendium was needed, and we are glad that 
Prof. Ward has had the courage to cut down his work, 
giving essentials and leaving out all of the special re 
cations. The leaves that follow can be removed a 
very simple device in binding, and others substituted if 
desired. It; gives the teacher an opportunity of secur- 
ing methodical botany work from each member of his 
class, and in a brief way showing to him the character 
of the work the pupil has been doing. The arrangement 
of the volume is unique. It is methodical, practical, 
and no teacher of botany who uses it, if he has a little 
sense of adaptation, will fail to obtain by means of it 
excellent results. We know what we say because it 
happens that we have taught this branch ten years in a 
normal school, and have many times felt the need of just 
such a book asthe one we have before us. 


MINNA VON BARNHELMODER Das ZOLDATENGLUCK. By 
G. E. Lessing. With an Introduction And Notes by 
Sylvester Primer, Ph.D. Cloth. 245 pp. 65 cents. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 


This volume is one of the ‘* Modern Language Series,” 
and is to be followed by several more taken from. the 
works of Lessing. It is a happy selection, for it is taken 
from one of the most charming and entertaining of Ger- 
man authors, and has great lite value. Lessing 
decided that it should be his last comedy, as he felt that he 
could not excel it, and he did not web to write any in- 
ferior to it. Perhaps it is so popular because, instead of 

resenting the conventional figures of the stage, it puts 

fore us real people who say and do ae Ay A things in 
a natural way. These plays are intensely German. It 
is a faithful picture of the period succeeding the Seven 
Years’ War, which gives an excellent idea of military 
life. To this end, the author sought the company of 
military men ; indeed, the plot of the story is said to be 
founded on an historical fact of the war. The language 
is pure and idiomatic, and the play will be valuable to 
as student — wishes to nf the yy the 
anguage. ere is an in’ uction, 60 pages in length, 
which gives a very good sketch of German literature. 





Critical and explanatory notes are added, 





REPORTS. 


REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF SPRINGFIELD, MAss., 
1889. Hon. Thomas M. Balliet, Supzrintendent. 


The schools did some excellent work during the . The 
department of drawing was under the su of Miss Luella 
E. Fay, who has Tne ay | a national reputation in her profession. 
The course in ng (in the fourth, fifth, seventh 
grammar school ) was enl in the seventh grade by 
advanced work in cut patterns. The testimony of parents is 
that “nearly all enrolled in the cooking classes me at once 
interested in domestic duties at home.” The elements of natural 
history and natural science are so simple that they can readily be 
me § in the lower eee schools. Instruction is given, in the 
way of ob lessons, in natural history in the primary and gram- 
mar schools. teachers did a large amount of extra study and 
work, required by the changes in the course of study and methods 
of.teaching. The superintendent gives the teachers high praise 
by saying, that as a class, they are mone cultivated, are better 
equipped in the way of scholarship and professional training, than 
the teachers of most other cities. 


MAGAZINES. 


Vick’s Magazine for April amply sustains its reputation as one 
of the best periodicals of its class. Among the themes that are 
treated are “Introduction of the Bermuda Lily,” “ Newly Dug 
Trees,” “Japan Anemones,” “ Tuberose on Roofs,” * Building a 
Greenhouse,” * Grape Mildew and Rot,” and “ The African Lily.” 
Cultivators of piants and flowers will tind that the magazine will 
— them in numberless ways. 

e concluding papers of Mr. Kennan’s series in the Century on 
his Siberian travels were interrupted by illness. He has, however, 
prepared brief articles on the general subject for the April and 

ay Century, and hopes soon to be able to write one or two more 
pagers coutuding his Siberian and Russian travels. The latter 

appear later in the year. In the May number he describes 
the methods of the Russian press censor. Two pages of The Cen- 
tury for August, 1889, are reproduced in fae simile, showing how 
the censor endeavored to prevent Mr. Kennan’s article in that 
number from being read in Russia. 

In the May Cha’ n John R. Speare writes in a very enter- 
taming way of * The American Navy.” The subject of * Color- 
Blindness * has lately received considerable attention. Prof. 
Nichols, of Cornell University, presents some novel features of 
the subject in this number. omas Bertrand Bronson, in “ Pres- 
ent Political Parties in Germany,” furnishes some facts about 
that great empire. An idea is given of the extent of the Chautau- 
qua movement. The graduates of the Literary and Scientific 
Circle in 1889-was 3,799, bringing the sum total of the graduates of 
the eight classes up to 21,921. e cannot at.empt to mention all 
the things that either prove interesting to the teacher or use 
ful in the school-room. In its particular field the Chautauquan is 
unsurpassed ‘ 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


An Analysis of the So-called * alty Scheme,” for Interna- 
tional Copyright, by George Haven Putnam. Issued by the coun- 
cil of the American Congriets League, Robert Underwood John- 
son, 33 East 17th street, New York, secretary. 


The College for the Training of Teachers, 9 University place, 
New York, issues the following educational leaflets: No. 41: 
* Gustave Adolphe Salicis,"” by Nicholas Murray Butler; No. 52: 
“The Value ot Concentration,” by Pres, G. Stanley Hall ; No. 53: 
** How Shall the Public be Convinced of the Necessity of Profess 
ionallv Trained Teachers?” by Prof. J. P. Gordy; No. 57: “ The 
Worth of Manual Training.”’ 


Bulletin of the Agricultural Experiment Station of Cornell 
pen December, 1889. Sundry investigations made during 
the year. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HovuGuTon, MirFurn & Co’s recent issue (No. 45) of the River- 
side Literature Series contains “The Lays of Ancient Rome,” by 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, with the author's introductions and 
historical notes. The “‘ Lays’ have always been L.ked by children 
on account of their life, movement, and romantic incidents. 


D. C. Heatu & Co. have recently added to their Modern Lan- 
— Series “ Practical Lessons in German Conversation,” by 
Prot. A. L. Meissner, of Queen’s College, Belfast; Goethe's 
“Sesenheim,” edited by Prof. H. C. O. Huss, of Princeton; and 
**A Primer of French Literature,” by Prof. F. M. Warren. 

D. Lorurop Cc. have put M Hartwell Catherwood’s four 
books into umform shape, viz.; “ ky Fork,” “ The Dogberry 
Bunch,” “* Old Caravan Days,” and “ Secrets at Roseladies.” 


Ginn & Co. will publish in May ‘**The Nine Worlds,” stories 
from Norse mythology, by Mary E. Litchfield. The work is based 
chiefly upon Eddas, and will awaken an interest in the religion 
of our Teutonic ancestors. 


G. & C. MerrIAM & Co., Springfield, Mass., call attention to 
their lutest edition of ** Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary.”” How 
ever excellent the early editions were, this far surpasses them in 
many important points, including the additions to the tables of 
biographical and general information. 


A. C. McCurre & Uo. will shortly issue a work with the title, 
“ Russia ; Its People and its Literature,” translated by Fanny Hale 
Gardiner, an American lady whose home was for several years in 
Madrid. It consists of a series of lectures delivered in that city by 
a distingui:hed Spanish lady. 


“ ARBOR Day ” is the title of a pamphlet by the department ot 
ublic instruction of the state of New York. It gives suggestions 
‘or the observance of Arbor — ems, “ Arbor Day Acros- 

tic,” and a list of appropriate selections. 

THE SCRIBNERS will issue in book form Octave Thanet’s thrill- 

ing story entitled, “‘ Expiation,”” which appeared recently in 
Seribner’s Magazine. 


MACMILLAN & Co. issue “The Growth of the Intellectual Fac 
ulty,” a series of lectures delivered by Dr. Francis Walker to the 
London hospital for the Teachers’ Training Syndicate. The 
author says the causes and effects of physica] facts should be 
observed, when considering mental moral questions, and he 
has worked out a system ot observing pupils in school. 

ScrRIBNER & WELFORD have a portion of the entire edition of 
one hundred copies of “ Poems by Alfred, Lord Tennyson,” illus 
trated by the late Edward Lear. The autograph signature of the 
geet laureate, the handwriting bei rather small and plain, 

ough a trifle nervous, gives extrao ry interest to each copy 
of this limited edition of works. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & Son publish a work entitled “A Book for 
Boys and Girls, or Country Rhymes for Children,” by John Bun 
yan. quaint rhymes by the immortal tinker of Bedford 
will have a great charm for most children. 


Funk & WAGNALLS issue “The Seven Churches of Asia, or 
Worldliness in the Church,” by Howard Crosby. The book 
deserves a wide circulation. 


aie 
a o 


“An Honest Man is the Noblest Work of God,” and 
vice versa. 


We can bear een the annoyance of having our Com- 
pound Oxygen “ ected” one unscrupulous person, ignor- 
ant of our formulas, and so with really nothing to perfect; or 
our testimonials stolen by others. It is the penalty of success. 
We content ourselves with cautioning the public mst them. 
Our formulas are known to ourselves, and it is mmpossible 
for one, however unscrupulous or dishonest, to obtain them, 
either by fraud, as one claims to have done, or otherwise. aay 
thing sold or manufactured under this name, except that mace 
by Starkey & Palen, is therefore a fraud and counterfeit. The 
money spent is worse than thrown away. For tull ulars 
and testim: send for our brochure on Compound Te. 
Sent free. Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Phila 
delphia, Pa., or 120 Sutter St., San Francisco, California, 
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Houghton, Miftin & 
Co.’s New Books. 


Jack Horner. 


A Novel. By Mary S. TIERNAN, author 
of ‘‘Homoselle:” 16mo, $1.25. 


A thoroughly interesting story of the time of 
the War for the Union. nes od 


“THE SURVIVAL 


OF THE FITTEST.” 





THE GLENS FALLS SUMMER SCHOOL 


—AND— 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF METHODS, 


COMBINED. 





Louis Agassiz. 
His Life and Correspondence. By ELiza- 
BETH AGassiz. With Portraits and [I- 


lustrations. Two volumes in one. Crown 
8vo, $2.50. 


The Story of Margaret 


Sixth Annual Session at Glens Falls, N. Y. (between Lake George and Saratoga), 


JULY 29—AUGUST 16, 1890. 
400 STUDENTS LAST YEAR. 


THE LARGEST, STRONGEST, AND BEST OF ALL THE SUMMER SCUCOLS 








Kent. 


By ELLEN OLNEY Kirk. New Edition. 
16mo, cloth, price reduced to $1.25. 


An attractive, every way desirable edition of a 
novel which has enjoyed a remarkable popularity. 


List of instructors and other particulars will be in Tuk JouRNAL of May 3, 1890. 
Liberal reductions to clubs. Circulars now ready. Address 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, New York, 
CHARLES F. KING, Boston Highlands, Mass. 





The Mistress of Beech 
Knoll. 


A Novel. By CLARA LovuISE BURNHAM, 
author of *‘ Next Door,” ‘‘ Young Maids 
nor Old,” ‘‘ A Sane Lunatic,” etc. 16mo, 

1.25. 


A Waif of the Plains. 


18mo, $1.00. 


The Riverside Science 
Series. 

A series of books setting forth, with thor- 
ough accuracy but in popular style, the 
accomplished facts of science. 

Vol. I. A CENTURY OF ELECTRICITY. 

By T. C. MFNDENHALL, Superintendent of 
the United States Coast Survey. New 
Edition, with an additional Chapter and 
a new Preface. [llustrated. 16mo, $1.25. 

Vol. Il. THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF 

GASES. 
By A. L. KIMBALL, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 


A Story. By Bret HaRTE. 





60 cents. 


information is 


Price, 30 cents. 


songs, suitable 


SUNBEAMS OF SONG. 
only—suitable for school use—adapte 
Airs. Every school in the land will enjoy these songs, because 
they are easy to sing; no knowledge of music required: words are 
inspiring and they are cheap. Sample 8 cents; 75 cents per dozen. 

TALKS WITH MY PUPILS, by W. A. Beer, Professor of 
Literature, State Normal School, Pa. 
sons for miscellaneous work. Subjects of interest are related in a 
narrative or descriptive form, comments made, references cited, 
sentiments quoted, morals deduced. 


and not a little pleasant recreation is obtained. 
MERRY SONGS. 
large pages. Sample, 35 cents. 


MUSCLE, BEAUTY & HEALTH: 
How They May 
A BOOK OF PRACTICAL GYMNASTICS. 

By Cuas. E. SHELTON, Director of Physical Oulture, Shenandoah, Ta, 


Valuable, practica) directions for all kinds of gymnastics exer- 
cises for home and school. 
trom actual work by photograph. 


Be Obtained in the Home and School. 


Nearly one hundred illustrations, taken 
Over 100 pages. Flexible cloth, 


words 
COMMON 


Twenty-five original son 
to PATRIOTIC anc 


Contains 66 suggestive les 


In this way much valuable 
imparted, many excellent moral lessons are given, 
120 pages, cloth. 


New edition, with 14 pages of patriotic 
for school use, added. Price remains the same; 118 
Introductory, $3.00 per dozen. 


TROUBLE KILLERS by the hundred are advertised in my large 68-page catalogue of Teachers’ 


A. FLANAGAN, 185 


Helps, Method Books, etc., sent free on request. No progressive teacher will be without it. 


Wabash Ave. Chicago. 





versity. 16mo, $1.25. 
A Roman Singer. 


By F, MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘Mr. 
Isaucs,” etc. Riverside Paper Series. 
50 cents. 


Catalogue for 1889-90 


catalogue of our books free to any address. 


Is now ready. 128 page classified 
catalogue of all best books for teach- 
ers of all publishers, 6 cents. 64 page 


E.L. KELLOCC & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 





Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. 





KINDERGARTE 


3. @. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO.. 
East 14TH STREET, 
New York. 


AND SCHOOL | 
SUPPLIES | 





BEECH 


THE 
WORLD’S 
MEDICINE. 


From the earliest days of medical 
science no antidote has achieved such 
a reputation as 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS. 


Their fame has reached the utter- 
most parts of the earth ; their cura- 
tive power is universally acknow- 
ledged to a degree unprecedented in 
the annals of physical research ; and 
it is echoed from shore to shore that 
for Bilious and Nervous Disorders, 
Indigestion with its dreaded allies, 
and for assisting Nature in her 
wondrous functions, they are 


Worth a Guinea a Box. 


dia! 








| by 
FEMALE 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE 
For BILIOUS and NERVOUS DISORDERS 


is the most marvelous Antidote yet discovered. 
It is the premier Specific for Sick Headache and 
indigestion ; and is found efficacious and reme- 


SUFFERERS. 





oe BRS 


THEY. ACT LIKE MAGIC ON A 


Weak Stomach, 


And are the great cure for 


Sick Headache, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, 
Disordered Liver, 
etc., etc. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOX. 


Prepared only by 
THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, 
Lancashire, England. 


B. F. ALLEN & CO., 


Sole Agents for the United States, 
365 & 367 Canal Street, New York, 


who (if your druggist does not keep 
them) will mail Beecham’s Pills on 
receipt of price—éui inguire Jirst. 
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25 VOLU MES IN ONE 


The Teacher's and Student’s 
LIBRARY. 
By H. B. BROWN, G. D. LIND, 


and others. Eighth year! Undiminished popu 
larity! The best ideas and the best methods of 
the best teachers, 

20 State Superintendents 
and thousands of teachers endorse it. The great 
est work for teachers ever published. Nothing 
so good in preparing for eramination or for daily 
use in school room. 

New Edition Revised 


to end of Cleveland's administration and price 
reduced, 
PRICES. 


Cloth, beveled boards, marbled edges, 


Library leather, " 
AGENTS. 
This is the easiest thing to sell ever put before 
teachers. Extra inducements thisseason. Pages 
and terms free. 


T. S$. DENISON, Publisher, 


163 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA. 


$2.50 
3.25 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks's Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books , com 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks's Normal Algebra. 

Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery's Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


THE SAUVEUR SUMMER COLLEGE 
OF LANGUAGES. 


(Removed from Ambherst, Massachusetts, 
Oswego, New York, to Burlington, Vt.) 


Fifteenth Session : July 9th to August 9 tb, 


For board and rooms address Miss H. L. Burritt, 
Burlington, Vt. 





and 


“The Sauveur Summer School of Languages 
has come to be a recognized factor in the educa 
tional work f this country.”—The Critic. 


For Catalogues of the School, and Circulars of 
Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works, address Dr. L. 
SaAuveurR, Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 


SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
ntend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 

&" Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
life to teach in the Schools of the State. 

The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep 
tember. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desinng to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his School 
Commussioner or City Superiutendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it wii be sence by 
—_ to the school to which the appointment 4 
made, 


ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 
years of age, of good moral charaeter, and 
an examination at the school entered in Arith 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub 

cts can be nee in a term of 2) weeks, also 
= Geography, ~ading, Writing and Spelling, 

yut 

A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy. or Academic department of a Union 
School, @ State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade 
Commissioner's Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 

EXPENSES.— There ure no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
ot 2) weeks. 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 





Albany... Wa. J. Mitne, LL.D. 
kport Cuas. D. McLean, LL.B. 
Buffalo . ... JAMES M. Cassery, Pu.D. 
Cortiand . James H. Hoosr, Pa.D. 
Fredonia F. B. Pater, Pu.D. 
Geneseo . Jno. M. Mrung, A.M. 
New Paltz Frank 8. Capen, Pu.D, 
Oneonta........ : JAMeEs M. MILNE, PH.D. 
Oswego. ...... ......E. A. 881i DON, Pa.D. 
Potesdam......... Taos. B. Stowe, Pa.D. 





EADERS will confer a favor by mention- 
in the ScnHoo. JCURNAL when 
commu with adv 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESk 


The kindergarten is the root of the edu- 
cational tree ; no teacher is well grounded 
who is not familiar with these ‘‘ Primary 
Methods.” They are set forth in a book 
by that title, published by Messrs. A. S. 
Barnes & Co. It is a complete and me- 
thodical presentation of the use of kinder- 


garten material in the work of the pri- 
mary school, unfolding a systematic 
course of manual eee in connection 
with arithmetic, geometr » es and 
other school studies ; by N. Hailmann, 
A. M., superintendent of public schools, 
‘La Porte, Indiana. 





What could be more irresistible induce- M. 


ment than fifteen-cent reading books for 
schools, particularly when they are such 
books as the Riverside Literature Series, 
of which fifty-five numbers, averaging 
over 80 pages to the number, are alread 
published. They consist of unabridged, 
~ yright selections from Longfellow, 
ittier, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson, and 
a leading American authors, with 
introductions, portraits, biographical 
sketches, notes, etc., adapted for use in all 
classes in grammar and highschools; pub- 
lished by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 2 
4 Park street, Boston. 


No wonder it is popular ; the appoint- 
ments of the famous New York and Chi- 
cago Vestibule Limited, via the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, corres- 
pond in elegance and luxury with those 
of a first-class family hotel. “The conveni- 
ence of arriving at Grand Central station, 
largest and finest passenger station in 
America, and the only one in the city of 
New York, is another advantage enjoyed 
exclusively by patrons of the New York 
Central. This great four-track Trunk 
Line is unsurpassed for safety, comfort, 
and the speed of its splendid trains. 


The fraternity of teachers will be inter- 





ested in the annoucement of Messrs. W. 


A. Choate & Co., pro; ropriotors of the Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, roadway, Albany, 
N. Y., that they have made an arrange- 
ment with Mr. C. L. Shear, a uate of 
the Albany Normal School, who has had 
some years’ teaching g experiance in the 
schools of this state, whereby he will suc- 
ceed Mr. ah wn nce hed coosetaey of this 
agency, and assume the genera supervis- 
ion of this branch, Mr. Gas being no 
longer connected with the house. erhe 
success already attained in this department 
leads them to hope that, with the increased 
facilities, there may be an unusual demand, 
both for schools and teachers. 


Some of the best books and those bound 
to be most popular on the list of Messrs. 
Ginn & Co., of Boston, are Open Sesame, 
edited by Mrs. B. W. Bellamy and Mrs. 

Ww. win. Vol. I, arranged for 
children from four to twelve yore oes 
contains the finest pieces in our lan 
sere = ge for children; and oe 

with poems of war and patriot- 
ism, edited in the series of classics for 
children, by D. H. Montgomery ; this will 
prove to be one of the most popular 
of the very popular seyies of classics 
for children, which now includes over 
thirty volumes of the choicest literature, 
judiciously annotated for use in schools, 
printed in large type, ajtractively bound, 
and sold at low game Stickney’s Read- 
ers, also published by this house are true 
reading books, leading by the shortest 
paths to proficiency in reading, and a taste 
for literature. 


Muscle, beauty and health are things 
desired by all sensible people. How they 
may be obtained in the home and school 
is shown in a book on Practical Gymnas- 
tics, by Chas. E. Shelton, director of physi- 
cal ‘culture, Shenandoah, Ia., who gives 
valuable, practical directions for all kinds 
of gymnastic exercises for home and 
school. Nearly one hundred illustrations 
taken by photograph from actual work. 
This valuable bank E ublished by Mr. A. 
Flan , 185 Wa avenue, Chicago, 
who also’ publishes Sunbeams of Song, 





Talks With My Pupils, by W. A. Beer, 
Professor of cane a State Normal 
School, Pa. ; Me gs, new edition, 


and other Trouble iller uy the hundred. 
If you wish to refurnish your school- 
room, or equip it with any needful supplies, 


remember that everything for the school- 

room, in the way of School Furniture, 

diplomas, blackboards, maps, and school 

supplies of every a tion, are kept by 

= \ ened Cooper, 293 Broadway, New 
ork. 


For holding on there seems to be no 
book like THE TEACHER’s AND STUDENT’S 
LIBRARY, —— by T. S. Denison, of 
Chicago. It has just been revised to date, 
and reduced in price to $2.50. We know 
of no book where the teacher can obtain 
so much for the money. 


New York teachers, and also educa- 
tional institutions desiring the services of 
competent instructors will do well to bear 
in mind the Teachers’ Agency established 
by Mrs. E. Miriam Coyriere, 150 Fifth ave- 
nue, cor. 20th st., New York City, who 
furnishes reliable American and Foreign 
Teachers, Professors, and Musicians, of 
both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circu- 
lars of choice schools carefully recom- 
mended to parents. Selling nom renting 
of school property. 


Teachers are sure to take a lively inter- 
est in the announcement of Messrs. Thomp- 
son, Brown & Co., of Boston, that the ey 
will publish on May 1, in the Bradbury's 
Eaton’s Mathematical Series, a new pri- 
mary arithmetic, entitled, ‘‘ Lessons in 
Number,” by Francis Cogswell, A.M., 
Sup’t. of Schools, city of Cambridge, Mass. 
This new work has some admirable fea- 
tures peculiar to itself, and differing 
materially from any work of the kind 
hitherto published. It may also profitably 
accompany any other series of arithmetics 
that are in use. 


BEECHAM’s PILLS cure bilious and ner- 
vous ills. 


Rheumatism 


According to recent investigations is caused by 
excess of lactic acid in the blood. This acid at- 
tacks the fibrous tissues, particularly in the 
joints, and causes the local manifestations of the 
disease, pains and aches in the back and shoul- 
ders, and in the joints at the knees, ankles, hips 
and wrists. Thousands of people have found in 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla a positive and permanent 
eure for rheumatism. This medicine by its 
purifying and vitalizing action, neutralizes the 
acidity of the blood, and also builds up and 
strengthens the whole body. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. #1; six for $5. Preparedonly 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar - 











Growing 
Too Fast 


become listless, fretful, without ener- 
gy, thin and weak. But you can for- 
tify —~ and build them up, by the 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL AND 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Lime and Soda, 
They will take it readily, for it is al- 
most as palatable as milk. And it 
should be remembered that AS A PRE- 
YENTIVE OR CURE OF COUGHS OR COLDS. 
iN BOTH THE OLD AND YOUNG, IT 13 
UNEQUALLED, Avoid substitutions offered. 
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THD OPINIONS 


Prominent Boards of Education, Leading Superintendents and Principals 
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ve doing « val honorable w: through Ageucy—never one. 
adjus ssing te he supply 8 See erento Sree w Sous ae bave always found you prompt and reliable. (Feb. & 
donee, Treas. [iinote 0. C. Resize, Mich: Permit wey v.F. Hast 
gi neutauptacmen of of the nt school year, our oe en ee fry Ane 3 tape, eb tide Coltegs neue tee Tetanen? 
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4. Tetbel, Secretary Boar of Education, a, 
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(Feb. 3, 1980.) 

Sam P. » Prest. of Education, Cahon C¥y, Clert Sch Be <High in 
ainee eX. | pay s Public Mattbol teseber chops ' behalf of our Schoo! Board et High 

the folowing Saturday sbe arfived, and on tbe | Cader grets obligations to you for your assiotance tn | a2s,Bs Simblen, Supt. of Schools, & Mary's, O.. Mise 
next M sist work here, She gives us| Srcudne us texchers for the school, The teachers | Harriet K. Day. whom you sent me for a High Schoo! 
excellent jsfaction, and | gives me great pleasure whom we secured, ‘under your recommendation have wacher, is e grand success. ( Dec. #1, am) 
to conusty t0 you tion ¢ promptness and eff proved ing of all you said of them, 
Sa 2 eee Gret-elass teceter. Cod'are cestnontly entiotactesy (Jan. 29, 1880.) 
‘ 
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m Kt a duty | owe the urur freely to com . 
mend it to teachers and schoo! officers (Jen. 11.90) 
School Boards needing # Superintendent, High School Teacher, or Grade Teachers, are invited to make their 


wants known early 
@ Address, 


Principal, 
Correspondence selicited, and confidential. a dad chon So hah te tant teeen 4 tenia eaten >a. 
TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70-72 DEARBORN STRIZET, CHICAGO. 








$2,500 SUPERINTENDENC 


$1,400 teacher for the next fall: 


“T write you thus early that, i 


is still open, and our vacancy hst is rapidly 
increasi Here is an extract om a letter 
of Feb. 24) in which we are asked to select a 

you have no one registered now 


who will suit us, you will still be able, in course of a month or two, to find some one who will be 


likely to meet our views.” Circulars free. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 





FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 


NO FE ERFICIENT VP SERVICE, 7 


not in collecting advance Pe. = S yh. - com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 


VACANCIES 


ALWAYS ON HAND; great variety ; many of the 
best. Form for stamp. 


R. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., 


gM ANS EXCH 4 y, 


Teachers’ Bureau. 


N. ¥. 





Firms, 
i, WKKGOER, 
Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


{unorieen and Foreign Longe 
—_ © sex or 
‘ond Churches. Circulars 


caseipeate iurupucu. o mintAu LUX eadibene, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New York City. 


TEACHERS WANTED! We>sveon our books, 


f vac- 

ancies. They are for Tastes m7 Colleges, at 
f Jy alates . et Superintendents 

of $450 to $2,500. Fo 





send manual. 
from employers, and not “hearsay.” 





Address, School and College Bureau, . 
BERT, Manager, Tu, aaat 


COXSACKIE, N. ¥. 


no further cost to you, in 





teachers and positions. 
culars to 


New York League Teachers’ Bureau, 


Eximon L. Monroe, Manager. 


THIS BUREAU IS AN ASSOCIATE MEMBER OF 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF STATE TEACHERS’ BUREAUS, 
WITH CENTRAL OFFICE AT DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Remember that if you enroll in the New York League 
Teachers’ Bureau you will have Duplicate Registration, at 


FRANK E. PLUMMER, 
GENERAL MANAGER. 





each State Bureau of the 


National League, which consists of a Bureau in each 


State in the Union and all Co-operative in providing for 
it will pay you to write for cir- 


ELMON L. MONROE, Manager, 


COXSACKIE, N. Y 





AMERICAN ame FOREICN 
Teachers ncy 
Introduces to colleges, gcheoks, Lag su- 
and Goverauanentor every - Ro. instruc- 

mends good schools to parents. Call 
Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
and Foreign 


American and . Agency, 
2% Union New York 








OR ay 300) woe on nag property in a live 
town of Adress tion. A chance for an 


active teacher. 
. McCorp, Alvarado, Tex. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established 1855. 


8 East 14TH STREET, N. Y 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Studio Butlaing BOSTON, sx pact, vs 
Good hers recommended to schoo! officers 


mee for successful teachers. Circulars on 
application. 


For larger salaries, or com location, 
address Teachers’ Co-ope: aiive, Association, | 170 
State Street, 

Manager. 











Northwestern Teachers’ Agency. 


SEND STAMP FOR FORM, ETC. 
PORTLAND, OREGON, 





New towns along the’ og 4 posers 


100 or |By. Line in Minnesota 
Mon . Fine openings for Manu- 
More facturers, Merchants and Mechanics. 
> |W . L. Wurrney, G. P. & T. A., 
G.N. Ry. St. Paul, Minn. 


N.Y. TT BUREAU, 


25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


All the facilities of the propnetors for reaching 
principals and school offcers are placed at the 
disposal of those who register with us. Sen? 
stamp for new registration blanks and circulars. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Proprietors, 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager. 








E. J. SWORDS, © - 
Gen, Eastern Agt., 317 Broadway, New York, 





DON’T FAIL TO TAKE THE 


= CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAIL ROAD 


FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


Teachers’ National Convention. 
THE BURLINGTON IS THE BEST. 
W. C. LOCHERTY. 
Passenger Agent 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS $ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 
By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful agpteattee of the fine 


properties of weil-selected Mr. Epps has 
provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
tiavoured beve which may save us man 


hai y 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until ae enough to resist 
every tendency to d b undreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by ping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a roperly nourish- 
me, Service Gazette. ¥/ 

halt pound tins, by Grocers, labelled tinus: 
only in -pound tins, by Grocers, us: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., H thic Chemi 





London, Englan 4. 


MARION WALKER. 


| wish to employ a few ladies on salary to take charge 
f my business at their homes. Light, very fascinat- 
ingand healthful. Wages $10 per week. Good pay for 
art time. References ere: Address with stamp, 
RS. MARION WALKER, Louisville, Ky. 


CARPETS. 


We invite inspection to our 


NEW SPRING STYLES. 


Many exclusive patterns in novel effects in 


ROYAL WILTONS, WILTON VELVETS, 
MOQUETTES, BODY AND TAPESTRY 
BRUSSELS, 3-PLYS, AND EXTRA 
SUPER INGRAINS, 


AT POSITIVE BARGAINS, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


Our assortment of fine Satin Dam Spun 
and Raw Silk Tapestries, Silk and Mohair Plushes 
was never so complete. 


MAT TINGS. 
Japanese and China Straw Mattings, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


White and Red Check Mattings 
FROM 84 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 








Also fine, seamless Japanese mattings (Ningpoo | 


Warps) for decorative purposes. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & GO., 


SIXTH AVE., 13th & 14th Sts.,. NEW YORK. 








——— 
, Se OF GN. 
Skin & Scalp 
Restorep 
by the % 
CuricuraA 
Remedies. 


KNOWN 


he 
°, 
OS 





OTHING 
all com le to the CuTICURA REMED i 


1S TO SCIENCE A 


TES in 
their marvellous eng of cleansing, purify- 
ing —_ a theskin, —_ curing vortur- 
ing. guring, ite scaly ai imp! v diseases 
of the skin, scalp ‘and blood. with oun et hair. 

CuTicurA, the great Skin Cure, and Curicura 
SoaP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CuTrcURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier. internally, cure every form of skin 
and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. , CUTICURA, 50c.; RE- 
SOLVENT, $1; SOAP, 25c. Prepared b the Porrer 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 

2 Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oil; 
| = skin prevented by CuTicura Soap. d 3 


2: Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses in- 





stantly relieved by the CuricuRA ANTI-PaIn 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 





|This summer over the GREAT 
|NORTHERN RAILWAY. Series of 
low rate tours for teachers to finest 
scenery in America. Write F. I. 
Warrney, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, 
Miaon., for Vacation Gospel. 


Take a 
Trip 





A @ 








CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet 


| Olive Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being 
| absolutely pure and 


-essing the emollient 
roperties of Olive Oil, it is u for t 
oilet and Bath, and superior to all other soaps 

for the Teeth and Hair. 

It is the only geseeeey safe soap for the NUR- 
SERY and Invalids. If your d or grocer 
does not keep ay ayo 10 cents for sample cake to 
the importer. A. KLIPSTEIN, 52 Cedar St., N. Y. 





DO YOU WANT A POSITION 
AS TEACHER ? 


If so, write to the 


New York Educational Bureau. 


Many direct calls for teachers are coming in. 


Several Train- 


ing School positions are now open. 
Manual Training teacher for Shop Work, $1000. 


English Teacher in Normal School, $1300, 


Man wanted, 


Lady to Teach English in Training School, $800. 

Critic Teachers for Normal Schools, $800. 

Primary Training Teacher, $800. 

Teacher of Sciences in Training School, $1100. 

Lady Assistants wanted, from $300. upwards, 

Male Assistants and Principals wanted at $400. to $1800. per 


year, at once, 


NOTE THIS OFFER TO YOU. 


This is not a Free Registration Bureau, 


competent teachers. 
him so. 
ates, but our patrons usuall 


Ad 


Our members are 


If we cannot assist a correspondent we tell 
We do not insist on having Normal and College Cradu- 
é call for them. 
is $2.00. Upon receipt of this offer and $2.00, we will re 
Normal and College Graduates for one year, and also furnis 
stamp photographs, free. Send cabinet photo 
Will you be our Correspondent in your locali 
ress at once the 


Our Registration fee 
ster 
100 


— ° 


NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


25 CLINTON PLACE, 


H. 8S. KELLOGG. ManaGer. 


NEW YORK. 












HEATAMERICA 
GHEATANERIAA 


trod: 
from the 
est Grade Leaf being 


orders of 
eas 30. 35 & 


particular 
perial, J 
Goods, 


at once for a Trial Order to the 
American 


G 

New Premi imported Chi Lamps, &c., gi with 

ew emiums 0! m na, c., given awa 
Giscbunts inde if referred. "Good 


$10.00 and 


to Old and + of Good tes, For 
Tea Go., 3: and 35 Vesey Ste New York, KuLu P.O. Box ody. 


BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-rime. Cer Pacaium No. 27. 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in 
uce ond eet orders for our New Teas Just 

Select Tea Garden 


NOTHING LIKE IT EVES 


4 
Premiums and Dtocweats to in. 
Received, which are 
8 of China and Japan, none but the High- 
teed ly Pure. Handsome 


gocts. 
gocts. perlb. Special—We will send by mail a Trial Order 
and state if want —— of our very Cole boa “4 oN powder, “3 
‘ormosa or Amo , Mix n im: 
English Breakfast or Sun-sun Chop.._No He et ee 


¥ 


Ee 


+ 











WONDERFUL INSECTS. 


in the construction of their homes, store- 
houses, and tombs. The caterpillar that 
weaves a hanging tomb, appears to have 
been either the instructor or pupil of the 
hanging oriole. It is found on the banks 
of the upper Amazon, and its tomb con- 
sists of a cocoon about the size of a spar- 
row’s egg, woven in broad meshes of rose 
or buff-colored silk, suspended from the 
extreme tip of an outstanding leaf. This 
is both a cradle and a tomb—the tomb of 
the caterpillar and the cradle of the new 
creature that is to find its life in the death 
of the devoted mother. After a few days 
from the time the caterpillar shuts itself 
up in its tomb, the narrow doorway 
and there flies out a richly-hued but short 
lived moth. This development of life from 
the grub to the caterpillar, from the cater- 
pillar to the chrysalis, from the chrysalis 
to the butterfly, has been the subject of 
maby poetical allusions. 





The pescock butterfly is one of the most 
beautiful of insects. It has four peacock 
eyes, one on each wing. The wings are 
russet brown on top, and blackish below. 
This insect is found in wood, field, and 
flower-garden. 





One of the most curious of species is the 
**death’s head” moth, so called from the 
pale yellow outline of a human skull on 
the black ground of its thorax. Its ap- 
pearance was formerly regarded as an evil 
omen. When there happened to be epi- 
demic disease about, this doleful sylph of 
the night seems to be the messenger of 
death. 





A butterfly called le goze is so numerous 
in Russia, that its flight has deceived peo- 
le into believing that snow-flakes were 
alling, on account of the white veins on 
the black gauze wings. 





The colors of many species of butterflies 
are remarkably beautiful. One kind has 
white wings veined with pale-green. An- 
other kind has orange tips. Then there 
are insects of brimstone yellow, others 
with delicate purple streakings, and most 
rare and beautiful, those very handsome 
ones of Mazarin blue. There are occasional 

imens of the convolvulus moth, with 
the big forewings of green, striped with 
pink, edged with a fine line of white. 





The fine dust that gives its glory of 
color to the butterfly and moth, and that 
adheres to the fingers when we touch them, 
was long thought to be minute feathers, 
making the insect a kind of bird, but more 
powerful microscopes show us myriads of 
scales, each perfect in shape and color, and 
each overlapping the other like the scales 
of a fish. 

There are many curious things about 
these insects that may be studied. For 
instance, the caterpillar that frees itself 
from its old skin by the exercise of wonder- 
ful art and strength, combind with the 
decay of nature; the silk prison that is 
woven ; and the little four-winged beauty 
that flutters forth at last. Poetry and 
religion have drawn from these processes 
the most eloquent and vivid symbols, 
thereby imaging the most spiritual facts in 
human experience. At this season of the 
year when all nature is teeming with vege- 
table and animal life, butterflies are one of 
the classes of objects that may be studied 
with pleasure and profit. 





IMPORTANT. 


When visiti New York City, save >, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


1 t. 
ny Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
apes per day, European pan, Elevators and 
al) Modern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other tirst-ciass hotel m the City. 





Among the most singular specimens of 
vegetable life are the bottle trees of Aus- 
eralla. As the name implies they are 
bottle-shaped, spepensiog, in girth for seve- 
ral feet from the ground, and then taper- 
ing toward the top where they are divided 
into two or more huge branches bearin 
foliage composed of narrow laneo-chapel 
leaves from four to seven inches long. 
The bark is rugged and the foliage the 
same in the old and the young trees. The 
bottle tree sometimes grows to a height of 
sixty feet and measures thirty-five feet 
around the trunk. Many of them are 





supposed to be thousands of years old, 


| 
Many insects display remarkable instinct Ay e r S 


Sarsaparilla 
The Best 


Blood Medicine 


So say Leading Physicians 
and Druggists, and their opin- 
ion is indorsed by thousands 
cured by it of Scrofula, Ec- 
zema, Erysipelas, and other 
diseases of the blood. 











“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has won its repu- 
tation by years of valuable service to the 
community. Jt is the best.””—R. 8. Lang, 


Druggist, 212 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 
Dr. W. P.. Wright, Paw Paw Ford, Tenn 


says: “In my practice, I invariably pre 
scribe Ayer'’s Sarsaparilla for chronic dis 
eases of the blood.” 

Dr. R. R. Boyle, Third and Oxford sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes: “For two years 
1 have prescribed Ayer's Sarsaparilla in 
humerous instances, and I find it highly 
efficacious In the treatment of all disorders 
of the blood.” 

L. M. Robinson, Pharmacist, Sabina, 0O., 
certifies: “Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has always 
been a great seller. My customers think 
there is no blood-purifier equal to it.” 

“For many years I was afflicted with 
scrofulous running sores, which, at last be 
came so bad the doctors advised amputating 
one of my legs to save my life. I began 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and soon saw an 
improvement. After using about two dozen 
bottles the sores were healed. I continue to 
take a few bottles of this medicine each 
year, for my blood, and am no longer trou- 
bled with sores. I have tried other reputed 
blood-purifiers, but none does so much good 
as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”"—D. A. Robinson, 


Neal, Kansas. 
Don't fail to get 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Bold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 bottle. 


DE AF:...0"" ISES CURED by 
veck's "\VISIBLE TUBULAR EAR 
CUSHIONS, Whispers beard. Com 
fortable. 


aceessful where all Remedies fail. Sold by F. HISCUX, 
onl,, 643 Ur'dway, New York. Write for book of proofs PRES. 








CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


362 West Twenty-third Street, 


If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 


Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Editor SCHOOL JouRNAT. 





00 A MONTH can 


be 


00 
$15.“ to $25 = made working fo: us. 
rsons preferred who can furnish a horse and 
give their whole time to the business. Spare 
moments may be profitably employed also. A tew 
vacancies in towns anf cities. B. F. JOHNSON 


& CO., 1008 Main St., Richmond, Va 





BARGAINS !! 
We have on hand at all times slightly damaged 


copies of our books, that are certainly as good 
for use as new, . 


AT HALF-RETAIL PRICE, 


Also 11 “ Wan Wonderful" Manikins, $5.00, 
cteey Gomauet by handling, tor sale at 


only 
9 Knight's History of Enaland, in two large 
— cloth volumes: original price, $6.00, 
or only $2.00. 


3 Zell’s Cyclopedia, half morocco, price $7.00 
for only $4.0. 


A STANDARD BOOK 
AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 


We have on hand about 100 copies of the old 
edition of PAYNE’S LECTURES ON EDUCA. 
TION, sold at $1.00. It contains nearly all that 
is in the new edition, bound in cloth. To close 
them out we offer a copy to any subscriber, post- 
paid, for 40 cents. 

Send now, for they won't last long. 





E. L, Kellogg & Oo,, % Clinton Place, N. ¥, 
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JUST ISSUED. 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT, 


By F. C. H. WENDEL, A.M., Ph.D. 
Series of History Primers. 18mo, flexible cloth, 159 pages. Five Maps. 


A brief history of ancient Egypt from the earliest times to the conquest of Alexander 
based on the latest researches. In the chronology, the author has followed gan 
Meyer's system of ‘“‘ approximate dates.” The maps have been most Oey | 
pared, to assist the reader in understanding the history of the great campaigns ; they 
represent as accurately as possible the geographical condition of the epochs in 
question. All the <a Ol of recent discoveries have been incorporated, and the book 
has been brought up to all the requisites of modern Egyptological science. 

Introduction Price, 35 Cents. 

Send for full list of History, Science, and Literature Primers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


April 26, 1890. 











JUST OUT. 


MONTEITH’S NEW WALL MAPS. 


2 MAPS INSTEAD OF 8. ILLUSTRATED OUTLINE WALL MAPS. 
1. THE UNITED STATES. Price, $5.00. 
2. THE WORLD. Price, $5.00. 


Size 41x65. Mounted = 7 rollers and muslin back and binding. The names of places are 
indicated by initial letters only 
THE WORLD. 


Spee pm on the margins with numerous and oe wood engravings of views of places and 
people and animals, plants, trees, &c., peculiar to the different parts of the known world. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
Presents a 46-inch cross-continental relief view from the Atlantic to Pacific ocean of the 


greatest value. Sent Express or Freight paid on receipt of price by alii 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 353 26s wavesn Avenue, Chicago. 





ECLECTIC SERIES. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
READY JANUARY 20TH: 


NEW ECLECTIC HISTORY. A Revised, Enlarged and Improved Edition of 
the Eclectic History of the United States, by M. E. THALHEIMER author of Thalheimer’s Histories. 
The work has been re-written and much simplified to better adapt it to school use; the number 
of illustrations has been nearly doubled, including four full- eet colored plates, and the entire 
text ar in new type. 12mo, half leather, 440 pages. ce, $1.00; exchange price, 60 
cents. 


WADDY’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. The Elements of Com- 
sition and Rhetoric, with copious exercises in both Criticism and Construction. By VIRGINIA 
ADDY, teacher of Rhetoric in the Richmond, Va., High School. 12mo, 416 pages. Price, 

$1 .00} exchange price 60 cents. 


RAY’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. A complete algebra to accompany Ray’s 
Mathematical Series, by Ggorag W. Smrra, Woodward High School, Cincinnati. A one-book 
course in Algebra, sufficiently full for the high school and usual college curriculum. 12mo, 358 
pages. Price, $1.00; exchange price, 6O cents. 


SEND FOR OUR PROPOSITION OF EXCHANGE RATES. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & COMPANY, Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, ST. PAUL. 
NOW READY. 


EXERCISES IN GEOMETRY. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY AND REVIEW WORK. 


This is unif.».m with our well-known and widely circulated Nwmber and 
Algebra Lessons, Paper, 120 pages. Single copies by mail, 25 cents. 


THE SIR ROGER DE COVERLY PAPERS. 


In the Students’ Series of English Classics, Edited by Principal A. 8S. Rox, of the 
Worcester High School. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Ve shall publish on May 1, in the 


BRADBURY’S EATON'S MATHEMATICA SERIES, 


“é ” 
A New Primary Arithmetic, entitled, LESSONS IN NUMBER, 

By FRANCIS COGSWELL, A.M., Supt. of Schools, City of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. This new work has some admirable features peculiar 
to itself, and differing materially from any work of the kind hitherto 
published. It may also profitably accompany any other series of 
arithmetics that are in use. A copy will be sent for examination, to 
school officers and teachers, on request. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL (0.,) The Ruskin Library 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Drawing Models JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
53 East 10th Street, New York, 


and Artists’ Materials. 
(2 Doors West of Broadway) 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 

eation; ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 

PRANSC’S DRAWING MODELS, Are publishing in a very neat and convenient size 

TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED. some of Mr. RUSKIN’s most popular works, and 

These MODELS have been specially designed yep oe from AT, ' works. - neg 
for the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primar ~ Ler bem th. th Mr ao Pe ead 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of bot The nm ex ail oor stor ot tk oe pan a poe) 
Solids and Tablets arranged in a carefully graded le — Ww oon ~ oh, £ _— vol - 
series, are made with the greatest regard for ac- | UP in yi BO. Be ng ba umes oaaila 
curacy and beauty, and are furnished at the | Pet box, $3. parate volumes one dollar eac’ 
lowest possible —. They have been adopted NOW READY. 


by the leading cities of the country, and area + 

wetely ney a ony to the correct pon FA x Sesame and Lilies. Ethics of the 
n every stage, and es) 

my the — bites d Dust. True and Beautiful, 

For catalogue an. particulars, address Other volumes will follow immediately. 


cP iG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
sane imnoee Po best a Mass.| *#*Mailed and prepaid on the receipt of the price. 


79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 























Are you leg? Then send for full desc riptive ‘circular of the 

>P, er ~ i d = Spee ck Beas sailing on Anchor Line Steamer © Devs | grand New \ wk Teachers’ Excursion to visit the National Educa- 

nia i gins anc + v siting Ire a a +o E nga me Tees tional Association at St. Paul, Minn,, to be made in a oe 

quam sad Scotland: including Giant's Cassowty. - png weed s with dining cars F and including all expenses. 
Chester, Kenilworth, Leamington, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, of palace car Lf 1, ie pe 


be visited en route, 

made from St. Paul 

scenery of the Far 

nanos aon, As West. Remember this will be, by all 

ws pees cA | os, ae ment de B ict excursion 

Uy ie ” 1 

suppl > It aly, Switzerland, Germany and the Rhine for $125 extra. — ed NE, i. te terse ang peeeend — 

Send 3 two-cent stamps for handsome illustrated guide and inform to Travel," "ete. will be sent on receipt of of ——- stam) H. D. 
ation book describing this and other tours, hints on **How to Travel” | Newson & Co., Directors of tor "Tanchene, 

etc. H. D. Newson & Co. v0 Osa Broac away, New York. 


Niagara Falls will 
London, Paris, Brussels, Ant ee 
werp, Edin- burgh, Glas- and a a — 
gow &c., &e. $195 covers all | “ » visit the splendic 


at University y Place, New Tn emer 








“THIS HISTORY IS A MODEL OF CONDENSATION.”—Chicago Advance. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
1TS HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION. 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Late Professor in Princeton College. © 
1 Vol. l12mo., $1.00, 


“On account of its broad philosophical spirit, its insight into 
causes, and its lucid style, I regard it as one of the most v aluable 
contributions yet made to American History.”—Prof. JOHN FISKE. 

“Tt is a compact and well-balanced work bya| “A masterly statement of the > 
philosophical student of American histo: e}| and political history of the country. It is com- 
writes with commendable calmness and impar- prehensive and adequate, yet weneeeey oor 
tiality, and gives in a volume of less than 300 and compact. Its value is eq ae Wey for 
e eas interesting outline of Aenean oe reading or for sonenenee. _ hool Jour- 

ory.”—N. Y. Sun. na 


*,* Supplied to Teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. Terms given on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 and 745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace E, ScuppEk. With Maps and Illustrations. 

The legding characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts, 
Logical Division into Periods: a S' tive Method; the insertion of Topical Analysis for Review, 
as well asa full set of Questions on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear and Distinct Maps: Beautiful 
Illustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution: a Low Price.’ A prominent teacher says ~— Itis 
the best-equipped school-book ever issued in the United States.” 


PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 











TAINTOR BROTHERS & CQ., Publishers, 
should know tha ese geographies, in point 
of interest to pupils, clearness of typography, 
excellence of arrangement, accuracy and dis- 

' 
Correspondence invited concerning these CO. ’ 

books, and HOLMES’ NEW READERS, V ENABLE'S 

* | New ARITHMETICS. CLARENDON Dictionary, | 66 & 68 Duane St., 

NEW YORE. 


18 & 20 AstuR PLACE, New YORK. 364 WASHINGTON St., Boston. 122 & 124 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
Two-book Course: Elemen 
tinctness of maps, and thoroughness of manu- 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN, etc. 
CHARLES De SILVER & SON No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Maury’s For hivher study: Revised P Pe UNIVERSITY 
facture, take the lead. 
INTERLINEAR CLAS ics. 

















“ We 40 amiss to spend seven ce cabs yooss merely o0 ae co eee mate heed Latin 
and Greek as Rea tere iat Oak Decade light AL a 
Xen phon’s anaban, eats to teachers, Bi 81°30. Homer iad, Gospel ofS: John, and 
"Clark's Practical and Progressive Latin , we adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other systems. to Teachers, $1.10. 
pL 5 oe Ay tl we ae 
Gi Sample pages of Interlincars fres. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications 
CHEAP DICTIONARIES. (MAY FLOWERS—OF SONG 


A_ PRACTICAL _ DIC N. cE * ia 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGU For Gehot: 

Composed from the French Pe at Nae ~ tne | Children’s School Songs, gs cts.; $3.60 doz.) 
Academy, Boiste, Bescherelle, ete.; from the pages of simple 

lish Dictionaries of Johnson. Webster, explanations, and 138 new and selected songs tor 

Richardson, etc., and from technical and scien- | eneral singing. This little book is being received 
tific dictionaries of both languages. Followed | With much favor. 
by abridged Vocabularies of Geographical and | Kindergarten Chimes. ($1.25.) Kate Douglas 
Mythol ical names. By LEON tpt Wiggin. Good manual and fine collection. 
New edition. Post 8vo. ‘. < and | Kindergarten and Prima ~~ 4 School Songs. 


English-French. 974 $1.25. (30 cts. ; $3.00 doz.) Mena 

The matter is thoroughly reliable, and is clearly Songs and Games for Little Ones. ($2.00.) 
printed KEI rD ~ AS 2 alker and Jenks. 
A POC. I THE FRENCH | Gems for Little Singers. (30 cts.; $3.00 doz.) 

AND ENGLISH LARCU A Ages Emerson and Swayne. 7 
re: Bagh ish; English. wi etc. By LEON | Rhymes and Tunes. ($1.00.) Mrs. 


Osgood. 
NTANSEAU. New edition, carefully revised. : : : 
uare 18mo. 60 cents. y Motion Songs. (20 cts.; $1.80 doz.) Mrs. Board 


man. 

prectca Préne’ond Raglan Diclinany, gree | et them all! They are most delightful ooks 

ing all the most useful features ft = A eee work, Alte Gy Cho anest Bite Canty 

condensed into a much smaller vol Mingianp of? Mother Goose. oy cts. ; $2.28 doz.) 
Ree sania man. 


Specimen pages will be sent on application. Rainbow Festival. (20 cts. ; $1.80 doz.) Lewis. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & 50., 15 E. 16th St., N.Y bets * _— Cock Robin? ‘(40 cts,; $3.60 doz.) 


Pri: 30c. ; FAD 
Send for Specimen Pamphl ets of Song 5 Manual Book 2 Mediuni ibe. Sed z 


Les Poetes Francais du XIX me Siecle. a" 


Th th 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. books for teuching note reading in schools. 


Send for lists and descriptions. 
And Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to Any book mailed for retail price. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


French Publisher and Bookseller OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK. C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
Schools furnished. —Catalogues on application. 











In Northern Montana. Free Lands, 


IN T N Rail N 
.BEATTY ORGANS | 2a, Site toes. PB 
Great Wealth, Guide Books, write I. WHITNEY, 
for datos 


G. P. & T. A.. GREAT NORTHERN 
Beatty. t Yo ow Jersey. | RAILWAY, St. Paul, Minn. 











National Dustless Crayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON WITHOUT GREASE. 
ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. 


sole 4597 bor: thestuut & 18th be.} National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 


TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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